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DODD. MEAD PUBLICATIONS 
OF WORTHWHILE INTEREST 


MORE AUTHORS AND I 
By C. Lewis Hind 


Author of “Authors and I,” “Art and I,” etc. 


A new volume of intimate pen pictures of men and women who 
have won fame in contemporary literary circles. $2.50 


EIGHTH NOTES By H. T. Parker 


Voices and Figures of Music and the Dance. 


The great interpreters of music are presented faithfully and 
sympathetically in this volume by the music and dramatic critic 
of the Boston Evening Transcript. He includes the preeminent 
violinists, pianists, conductors, singers and dancers. An authori- 
tative book of great interest. . 


PRERAPHAELITE AND OTHER POETS 
By Lafcadio Hearn 


Discussing the poetry of Rosetti, Swinburne, Browning, Meredith, 
Morris, and others. Every admirer of Lafcadie Hearn will want 
this volume. $2.50 


AN INDISCREET CHRONICLE 
FROM THE PACIFIC By Putnam Weale 


The author has lived in China since childhood, and for more 
than twenty years has held official positions of high importance 
in the Chinese Government. In this book he discloses many 
facts that have until this time been kept sub rosa. $3.00 


WHAT I SAW IN AMERICA 
By G. K. Chesterton 


An intellectual treat, in which the brilliant G. K. C. sets forth 
his impressions of America and Americans, gathered during his 
recent tour. “A vastly entertaining book,” says the WN. ¥. 
Times. $3.00 


Selected Works of ANATOLE FRANCE 
Handy Volume Edition 


Tremendously popular are these small, beautifully bound books, 
presenting some of the best works of this great master in handy 
volumes, size 444x7% inches. They include: 

The Red Lily, The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard, Penguin 
Island, Thais, The Gods Are Athirst, The Revolt of the Angelis, 
The Elm Tree on the Mall, The Wicker Werk Weman, The 
Amethyst Ring, M. Bergeret in Paris. 


Master Edition—Blue Limp Leather, gold stamped, per 
REND . e aendades vd bonnet 60696p006de8<c0centeucdlbs $2.50 


Tours Edition—Attractive Cloth, gold stamped, per volume 1.75 


Four Distinguished Novels 
THE TALE OF TRIONA By W. J. Locke 


One of the year’s most impressive novels—perhaps the most 
notable of all Mr. Locke’s fine books. It relates the romance of 
a writer who plunged from fame to disgrace, and of the woman 
who loved him. A work of supreme excellence in plot, in char- 
acterization and in execution. $2.00 


SPINSTER OF THIS PARISH 
By W. B. Maxwell 


The romance of a great love, enduring beyond the years of trial 
and separation; the story of a woman who left the world behind, 
and never regretted it; a tale of dramatic intensity, stirring in- 
cidents, unusual adventures and unflagging interest. A notable 
book in plot and characterization—a striking achievement in 
development and literary excellence. $2.00 


PIPPIN By Archibald Marshall 


Just the kind of ‘novel in which Mr. Marshall is at his best. It 
is the story of a young man whe sets out afoot through the 
English countryside to see life and make his way. $2.00 





CLAIR DE LUNE By Anthony Pryde 


There is unusual appeal in this story of a girl who found a 
rival in her husband's art. Dramatic action aad a splendid 
climax. $2.00 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York 
Pablishers Since 1839 
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A Storehouse 


of Pleasant Memories 


No ENTERTAINMENT is so cheap as reading, 
no pleasure so lasting. Who does not recall 
with, joy some book read long ago but never for- 
gotten. Its characters are old friends, the scenes 
places you have been, and the ideas fused into 
your own. Oxford books are a storehouse of 


such pleasant memories. 


FORM IN CIVILIZATION 
By W. R. LeTHasy os one 
A most interesting collection of essays ing wi 
actical as well as aesthetical side of home buikding, 
Seinishing, and decorating. 
THREE STUDIES IN SHELLEY 
By ArcuiBaLD T, STRONG 
“It is just such studies as these which will raise the 
poet to his rightful place in the general regard. It is not 
the least of Professor Strong’s merits that he reasserts 
the value of fundamental brain work in poewy.”—New 
York Times. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE anp WORLD PEACE 


By the Hon. Newron W. Rowett ‘Net 3.50 
Mr. Rowell’s thesis is the importance of cooperation for 
peace both internationally and internally, and he speaks 
enthusiastically for the League of Nations. He also 
finds the continuance of the British Empire, rather 
than its disintegration, necessary to a World settlement. 


Q 
VIA TRIUMPHALIS 
| 






$1.20 


$3.50 


By Epwarp J. THOMPSON $2.00 
There are many individually beautiful things im the 
volume by one of the coming English poets. 


THE SECOND PERSON SINGULAR 
By Avice MEYNELL Net $2.00 
“To enjoy Mrs. Meynell to the full is one of the re- 
wards of scholarship. She is erudite without a tinge of 
conceit, a purist but not a pedant. From a single stone 
she conjures up a city; from a perticle a nation’s philoso 
phy.”—London Times. 
WILTSHIRE ESSAYS 
By Maurice Hew err Net $2.20 
“Mr. Hewlett’s essays differ from other well-written 
specimens of the genre in that he has lived his essays, 
not merely written them. Wiltshire Essays is one of the 
sincerest books of the century.” — The Argonaut. 


THE CLIMATES OF THE CONTINENTS 


By W. G. KENDREW $7.00 
The present volume fills a gap in the sources available 
for the study of the geography of the Earth, as hitherto 
there has been no adequate description of the actual cli- 
mates, considered regionally, of the countries of the Marth. 

GREEK HERO CULTS AND IDEAS 
OF IMMORTALITY 

By Lewis RICHARD FARNELL $6.00 
Dr. Farnell, who is aps the greatest living a 
on the religion of the Greeks, here describes the G 
Hero Cults, a field not dealt with in his great work on 
the Cults of the Greek States. An indispensable book 
to those interested in comparative religion. 

A MUSICAL PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 

By J. D. M. Rorke Net $1.50 
“A book in a new mode, a lovely trail that leads from 
the unformed childish moments of first dallyings with 
music to those of man’s complete comprehension of the 
meaning of melody as an authentic voice of life.”— 

New York Tribune. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Post-war Impressions 


NEIGHBORS HENCEFORTH 
By CWEN WISTER 


5 “The book should have a wide appeal. It does not cater to, but is in line with popular sentiment. ... We are all 
== neighbors in the same street, and neighbors henceforth it is our destiny to be. ... Mr. Wister would keep the feeling 
= ef fellowship kindling in our breast.".—The Book Review. $2.00 


{gt 


A Woman's problem 


SUPPORT 
By MARGARET ASHUM 


A nevel of the complexities and futilities of family life and the story of a woman large of seul and courageous of 
mind whe grapples with the problem of economic independence. $2.00 


Alice Brown’s new success 


- | OLD CROW 


“Is the striking story of a man’s character and a girl’s love. It is a book of many moods, but one of persistent 
charm.”—The World. $2.00 
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Sketches of life among the poor 
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OUR NEIGHBORS J 

By ANNIE MARION MacLEAN +} :, 

Miss Maclean's intimate experience among the workers has given her the sympathetic insight that enables her to : { 
tell these stories of our less fortunate neighbors in a way that makes real all the tragedy, the pathos and the humor ide 
ef their lives. $1.75 mY Pe 
rah 
A beautiful new edition befitting the beauty and artistry of this exquisite story a: 3 


a 


i MARIA CHAPDELAINE 
By LOUIS HEMON 


" “A thing ef rare beauty—you get a sense of melodies that sing themselves, unheard by most, in souls where love is 
= great and trust is strong. The atmosphere is unfailingly sweet and serene and peaceful. A story to linger in your 
memory like a song at summer twilight."—Bosten Herald. Limp Leather. $3.00 


A SON of THE MIDDLE BORDER, A DAUGHTER or THE MIDDLE BORDER 
By HAMLIN GARLAND 


The Pulitzer Prize of $1,000 was awarded by Columbia University to Mr. Garland for “A Daughter of the Middle 
Border,” which completes the story begun in “A Son of the Middle Border.” Published in two volumes boxed. 
$4.00 
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THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF SONGS AND LYRICS 
By F. T. PALGRAVE 


With thirty-two masterpieces chosen to illustrate this new edition, it now represents the best in poetry and the best 
in art. $3.50 


THE CROCK OF GOLD 4 
By JAMES STEPHENS + 


A new edition of this widely loved book, with unusual and distinctive illustrations, including drawings in color and in 
black and white, by Wilfred Jones. $2.50 
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critics said: — 


“Unequaled in years .. . for a com- 


days—Hugo, Zola, Dostoyeysky—must 
be invoked. The Brothers Karamazov 


closed in its imposing, brilliant truth.” 
—Baltimore News. 





, “Its pictures of human souls and 
parison the masters of realism of other their destinies, of the heights and 
depths that the individual can ex- 


THE GOOSE MAN 


By Jacob Wassermann 
Author of “THE WORLD’S ILLUSION” 


We are not just advertising an ordinary novel; we are inviting New Republic 
readers to an intense and immense experience of the art of fiction. 


477 pages, $2.50 


Of his two volume novel ‘‘The World’s Illusion’’ the 


“A wonderful novel. It depicts 
our dying civilization from the 
crown of its head to the soles of 
or Les Miserables, do not exceed or lore, are sharper than those of its feet. Its genius enchains you.” 
excel its minute vitality, justice or truth. Tolstoy and as deep as those of 
Life itself has been in veritable fact dis- Dostoyevsky.” — LLeweL_tyn Jones, Express. 
in the Chicago Evening Post. 


—James Douctas in the Lendon 











BABBITT yy Sinclair Lewis 


HuGcu WALPOLE: 

“He has made his Babbitt own brother to our Mr. Polly, 
Uncle Ponderovo Denry of the Five Towns, and the 
Forsyth family. It is fine, true, complete and under- 
standing.” From the Introduction to the English edi- 
tion. 


H. G, WELLS: 
“ ‘Babbitt’ is one of the greatest novels I have read for 
a long time.” $2.00 


ROUGH-HEWN 


Author of “The 
By Dorothy Canfield 3, i: ming Cup” 


A story of youth and young love in America, France and 
Italy. Rough-Hewn is Dorothy Canfield at her best. It is 
longer than “The Brimming Cup,” and is rich in its charac- 
ters and dramatic incidents. $2.00 


ROOTABAGA STORIES 
By Carl Sandburg 


Fantastic stories for young people of all ages, drawn from 
the rich soil of American life. Tales that have all the poetic 
and humorous imagery of folk lore—the Cornfairies; the 
Animals who travelled from Philadelphia to Medicine Hat 
to get back their Tails; the Skyscraper who had a Child; 
and many others. Profusely illustrated. $2.00 


QUEEN VICTORIA 


Popular Edition 


The popular edition of this biography which has already 
become a classic, should have a wide sale at half its orig- 
inal price. “One of the surpassingly beautiful prose achieve- 
ments of our time.”—Chicage Daily News. 

From the plates ef $5.00 edition. $2.50 





THE BALKAN 
PENINSULA 
By Ferdinand Schevill 


Professor Schevill’s new boek 
is the first in any language to 
cover the history of the Balkan 
peoples from the migratory period 
to the present day. Reveals the 
sources of the racial and politi- 
cal hatreds that may result in 
another war, With maps. $5.00 


AMERICAN POETRY 


1922 
A Miscellany 

The second of a series of 
biennial collections. The hither- 
to unpublished s of Robert 
Frost, Carl andburg, Amy 
Lowell, Vachel Lindsay, Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, Conrad 
Aiken, Sara Teasdale, Louis 
Untermeyer, and others. “Con- 
tains the finest poetry ever writ- 
ten by Americans.”—John Farrar 
in the N. Y. Tribune, $1.75 


THE DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE 
A Study in the History of 
Political Ideas 
By Carl Becker 


Prefessor of History, CorneR 
niversity 

How it was drafted, passed 

and received, and how the ideas 

and philosophy that it embodied 

have fared im the years of ou 

independence. $2.58 


WHAT PROHIBITION 
HAS DONE TO 
AMERICA 
By Fabian Franklin 
Fabian Franklin believes that 
the 18th Amendment is a crime 
against the Constitution, that it 
violates the principle which lies 
at the bottom of res for law, 
and that it makes for a despot- 
ism, whether by a majority or a 
mY These and other as- 
pects of prohibition by Constitu- 
tion are stated in this book. $1.00 
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HE new English Tory government with Mr. 

Bonar Law as its chief is obviously a make- 
shift contrivance. It contains very few of the able 
and experienced leaders in British politics; and it 
is not intended to do more than clear the election. 
The Conservatives are hoping by hook or crook 
to obtain a party majority in the new Parliament; 
but in spite of the division among their opponents, 
such a result is extremely unlikely. In all prob- 
ability they will again be obliged to unite with some 
group of right-wing anti-Labor Liberals before 
they can depend upon a majority, and the forma- 
tion of a new coalition will involve the reconstruc- 
tion of the Cabinet. In the meanwhile the present 
government will only mark time. It lacks the 
authority and the ability to block out and carry 
en a policy of its own. 


ASSUMING that no one faction will possess a 
majority in the new Parliament, it is not likely to 
be a long-lived body. It will be the outcome of a 
confused election for which English public opin- 
ion is ill-prepared and which can hardly produce 
a permanently satisfactory result. The chances 
are that the new coalition will not form a happy 
society and that its government will not occupy a 
strong position. It will live by expedients for a 
year or so and then find it necessary either to re- 
sign or to dissolve and appeal to the country. 
Neither in the United States, France, Germany, 
Russia or Great Britain will any government 
which the dominant parties can create be adequate 
to their harassing and difficult tasks. They will all 
blunder along, come and go rapidly and for the 
most part fail until the consequences of the failure 
are so costly and its lessons so unmistakable that 
public opinion will brace itself to go about the job 
in a sufficiently chastened and radical spirit. 


AN illicit word is printed in a book. Immediately 
John Sumner and his kind fear for the moral 
purity and the mental health of the general public. 
Has it never occurred to Mr. Sumner that the 
word, to be understood at all, must somehow have 
already enjoyed currency, and that if words have 
the corrupting force he imputes to them, it is his 
duty to go deeper in his pursuit of them? We 
have not seen the literal translation of the 
Satyricon of Petronius which is now making Mr. 
Sumner so much trouble. If it is indeed a literal 
translation it must contain some passages that are 
not very nice, and some indeed that are the re- 
verse. But that it presents scenes capable of firing 
a diseased imagination or of attracting the youth 
toward vice is simply not true. Petronius is Sun- 
day School literature as compared with the press 
reports of the Hail-Mills murder case, so far as 
its command over the imagination is concerned. 
Why does not Mr. Sumner attack the press, then? 
Because the illicit words are suppressed, although 
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the illicit meanings are adequately conveyed, and 
Mr. Sumner is out after words, not meanings. 
That is why everyone with a grain of sense re- 
gards Mr. Sumner as nothing more than a futile 
nuisance. 


S OMERSET COUNTY, Pennsylvania, is for the 
moment the most important point on the industrial 
map of the United States. There the miners are 
continuing their struggle for the recognition of 
their union against the Berwind-White, Consolida- 
tion, and other companies. The operators are 
fighting with their usual tactics. They own not 
only the mines, but the towns, the streets, the 
dwellings. They have evicted twelve hundred 
miners; five hundred families are living in tents 
while half the houses are vacant. They terrorize 
the towns with armed guards. Three miners have 
been killed; others are in jail for violating injunc- 
tions. Subservient authorities are seizing the 
miners’ goods for next year’s taxes and cutting off 
the water supply from the tent colonies. Mean- 
while a group of miners has arrived in New York 
to enlist public opinion by the only method open 
to them, picketing the offices of the Berwind-White 
Company. “Public opinion has no bearing on our 
policy in the strike,” boasts Vice President Lyon 
of the Consolidation Coal Company. If the public 
acquiesces in this attitude it may as well abdicate 
formally in favor of its industrial tyrants. 


THE financial predicament of the French gov- 
ernment is placed in definite terms by the report 
of the Finance Commission. The estimated ex- 
penditures are put at 23,180,000,000 francs, and 
the estimated revenues at 19,285,000,000, leaving 
a deficit which would run near four billion francs, 
even if expenditures did not have the habit of out- 
running the estimates, and receipts, a habit of fall- 
ing short. But besides, there will be an item of 
10,500,000,000 francs expenditures, for pensions 
and reconstruction, which is set down as “recover- 
able from Germany.” It will not be recovered this 
year, at any rate. In the next year France will 
spend fifteen billion francs in excess of her actual 
receipts. The persistence of such conditions is not 
encouraging. France cannot keep on adding bil- 
lions upon billions to her debt, without sooner or 
later going the way of Central Europe. It is time 
for her to face the facts. For once she begins to 
slip she will find no stopping place short of the 
abyss. 


MR. DAUGHERTY has at last given a plausible 
explanation of his extraordinary behavior in the 
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injunction proceedings against the striking shop. 
men. He actually believed that this commonplace 
industrial dispute was the first step toward a 
bloody revolution. That absolves him from al! 
personal blame. But it vastly increases the burden 
of responsibility that President Harding must 
bear so long as he retains Daugherty in office. 
There is nothing so dangerous as the man who 
sees things that are not—-and shoots. 


SOME twenty New York teachers, all of them, 
by the way, members of the Teachers’ Union, have 
not received the “certificates of character and 
loyalty” required under the provisions of the Lusk 
Law. They have been kept in this state of uncer- 
tainty from one to four months, and find them- 
selves in the condition of suspects without means 
of vindication. These teachers have a right to 
know as soon as possible if they are or are not 
going to be certified, and if not, for what reasons. 
Several of them, who have written repeatedly to 
the Commissioner of Education of the State to 
find out what are the charges against them, have 
not been rewarded with even the courtesy of a 
reply. Two of the teachers in question served as 
officers with the Military Intelligence during the 
war. Among the others are non-conformists in 
politics, socialists, pacifists, but not one whom the 
federal authorities thought dangerous enough 
to charge with disloyalty in wartime, when 
“disloyalty"—whatever that is—was supposed to 
be more dangerous than it can be now. It appears 
that the unknown charges against these teachers, 
brought by persons whose names cannot be 
learned, are being considered in secret by anonym- 
ous committees. There is only one thing worse 
than so outrageous a measure as the Lusk Law, and 
that is a furtive and star-chamber way of admin- 
istering it. 


I T is very much to be hoped that the Dyer Anti- 
Lynching Bill wiil be passed by the Senate. The 
bill passed the House some time ago by a vote of 
230 to 119. In the early days of its discussion 
there was some doubt, even among unprejudiced 
people who had every desire to find some legal 
means of suppressing lynching, as to its constitu- 
tionality. There no longer seems to be any such 
doubt: witness the favorable reporting of the bill 
by the judiciary committees of both houses, its 
endorsement by the present and by two former 
attorneys-general, by some nineteen justices of 
superior and supreme courts in various states, and 
by the American Bar Association. There never was 
any other objection to the bill by fair-minded peo- 
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ple, and, with this one of unconstitutionality so 
weakened, it certainly ought to be passed. 


AMERICAN prohibitionists will be grieved over 
the news from Russia that the Soviet government 
is contemplating the restoration of the manufac- 
ture and sale of vodka. Nobody knows better 
than the Sovict leaders that distilled liquors work 
toward the degradation of the population. But the 
problem just now is to restore the circulation of 
goods between town and country. The peasant 
will not give up his wheat for rubles and in the 
dearth of capital and raw materials the towns have 
no manufactured goods to offer in exchange. They 
can manufacture vodka without drawing on for- 
eign capital and materials and the peasant will 
eagerly accept it in exchange for his surplus food. 
The Soviet leaders have known this from the be- 
ginning. They have realized that vodka was the 
key to the economic cooperation of the peasant. 
For four years they have fought the temptation, in 
the hope that industry, restored by foreign capital, 
might offer a satisfactory substitute. American 
prohibitionists have not bestirred themselves to 
assist the Soviet leaders in making the continuance 
of prohibition possible, and will have no stones to 
throw if Russia goes wet. 


LITTLE by little the political liabilities that have 
hung over from the war are being liquidated. Now 
it is Japan’s venture in Siberia that is being cleared 
away. The Priamur government, which is asso- 
ciated by federation with Soviet Russia, has ex- 
tended its occupation to Vladivostok, which the 
Japanese are evacuating, this time in good faith. 
At the time of the Bolshevik revolution there was 
much talk of Japan’s ambition to annex all of 
Siberia east of Baikal. The only plausible defence 
of American participation in the Siberian expedi- 
tion was that we wanted to watch Japan and fore- 
stall the looting of Russia. After the American 
retirement from Vladivostok the Japanese had a 
free hand. But a free hand does not avail against 
the forces of ethnology and geography. Trans- 
baikalia is Russian by nature. If the Japanese 
ever thought otherwise, they have learned their 
lesson. 


MR. HOOVER would probably never think of 
reading Cicero. The following quotation from 
Catiline, 2, VIII, might, however, interest him. 
“One class of these disturbers consists of those 
who are burdened by great debts, but who have 
even greater resources, which they love dearly and 
can not be induced to relinquish. In appearance 
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these men are most honorable. They are rich, but 
their intentions and cause are utterly shameless. 
You are amply provided with fields, buildings, 
plate, servants, in short with all manner of val- 
uables, and you hesitate to give any of them up, 
or pledge them in security of your debts? What 
are you hoping for? War? Do you imagine that 
in the universal destruction of war your private 
property will be treated as sacrosanct? Or the can- 
cellation of debts? . . . I am going to arrange a 
settlement of the debt problem but through liqui- 
dation; nor is there any other way by which prop- 
erty owning debtors will get off.” The official 
orator runs true to form through the ages. 


Lloyd George and the Peace of 
Europe 


HE fall of Mr. Lloyd George as Prime Min- 

ister of Great Britain is some months overdue. 
Its effect on the conduct of national and inter- 
national affairs will on the whole be beneficial. He 
has for some time stood in the way of a sufficiently 
candid and thorough handling of the gravest prob- 
lems of international politics; and unless he is at 
least temporarily pushed out of the way, those 
problems will continue to be treated insincerely, 
evasively and in our opinion unwisely. But the 
good which his fall may eventually accomplish will 
not accrue until Europe pays a heavy price for the 
way in which since 1919 Mr. Lloyd George has 
conducted its affairs, 

Future historians will credit him with being one 
of the most adroit and the most prodigious oppor- 
tunists in the history of democratic politics. The 
extraordinary part of his performance was its com- 
bination of so much versatility and pliability with 
so much momentum. He could move irresistibly 
in more directions than any other British Prime 
Minister. Of course, he always moved with the 
procession. But he flourished during a period in 
which the procession did not know its own mind. 
It resembled not an army on the march but a crowd 
of college students who were celebrating a football 
victory with a snake dance. During the war he 
declared for a knock-out blow at one moment and 
for a definition of peace terms at the next. After 
the Armistice he was for hanging the Kaiser and 
collecting the whole cost of the war in December, 
while in March he was writing a memorandum to 
prove how indispensable it was to treat Germany 
with forbearance and scrupulous justice. Yet in 
the May following he consented to a treaty of 
peace which he knew to be unworkable, and which 
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he spent the rest of his official career in glorifying 
and amending. His Irish policy varied between 
ruthless and brutal coercion which was defended 
as a public necessity and wise, humane and states- 
manlike conciliation. His success with Ireland en- 
couraged him to dream dreams. He saw himself 
as the Christian political evangelist who would 
bring peace to Europe. Yet the Genoa Conference 
which he called for the purpose turned out to be an 
abject failure. He could not remake, by means of 
a pious conference and with the consent of his 
accomplices, an engine of destruction which he had 


’ forged with blood and iron and which he had con- 


secrated in a solemn compact. 

More than Wilson, more even than Clemenceau, 
he was the author of the Treaty of Versailles. We 
do not mean by this statement that he was chiefly 
responsible for its major provisions. That re- 
sponsibility belongs more largely to the French 
delegation. But he was more responsible than any 
one else for its acceptance in its present form. He 
was throughout the Conference its official mediator 
and lubricator, his most important task of lubrica- 
tion being that of gradually accommodating Mr. 
Wilson’s mind to the necessity of waiving the 
Fourteen Points. He succeeded so well that, as 
Mr. Keynes has pointed out, he was unable at the 
last moment, when he himself in a moment of com- 
punction and apprehension was in favor of consult- 
ing the Germans about their fate, to revive any in- 
terest on Mr. Wilson’s part in this major premise 
of the Wilson war aims. In this respect the Treaty 
became as a consequence of his manipulation an 
unparalleled masterpiece of unprincipled and im- 
practicable opportunism. At the same time it ac- 
quired through his efforts and from his point of 
view its one supreme virtue. It got itself signed 
and sealed. He persuaded himself and Mr. Wilson 
and Colonel House and all well-intentioned nego- 
tiators that no matter how impracticable it was or 
how much of a breach of faith, its signature was 
the easiest way out and that only by its signature 
could they prevent the foundations of European 
order from crumbling away. Thus in the name 
and for the benefit of public order, he and his asso- 
ciates wrote into public law provisions which could 
not be legally modified except with the consent of 
their beneficiaries and yet which, unless they were 
modified, were bound to tear Europe and the Euro- 
pean nations to pieces. 

Since June, 1919, Mr. Lloyd George has occu- 
pied himself chiefly either with the undoing of his 
own handiwork or with the attempt to save Europe 
from its consequences. The attempt to execute the 
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economic provisions of the Treaty broke down 
from the start; and Mr. Lloyd George again and 
again stood between Germany and the avowed 
French desire to exact their pound of flesh. His 
masterpiece in this work of conciliation was the 
London Agreement of 1921. In this instance he 
once again disposed of an immediate crisis by 
building a legal dam behind which future crises 
could accumulate. He persuaded the Germans to 
promise to pay a reparations bill which they un- 
animously considered extortionate and physically 
impossible; and he persuaded the French to accept 
a promise which most of them knew to be worth- 
less. His theory still was that, if he could only 
postpone a rupture and an explosion for a sufi- 
ciently long time, animosities would fade away, in- 
dustry and agriculture would recover, and the Euro- 
pean peoples would be willing to forget and for- 
give. But by the end of 1921 it became perfectly 
clear that the event was not vindicating the theory. 
Frenchmen and Germans were coming to hate and 
distrust one another more than ever before. The 
Italians were hating the French and the French 
were once again raising the cry of perfidious 
Albion. The European peoples had returned to 
work, but their labor was not bringing them hope, 
prosperity and confidence. They remained im- 
poverished and distracted. Something had to be 
done. Encouraged by the example of the Wash- 
ington Conference and his own success in Ireland, 
he proposed a new European conference for the 
purpose of restoring to Europe unity and well- 
being. 

The calling of the Genoa Conference was an 
implicit confession by Mr. Lloyd George of the 
flagrant failure of the policy which he had pursued 
since the Armistice. He had, according to his own 
version, saved Europe in the spring of 1919 and 
1921 from violence and disorder by negotiating 
first the Treaty and then the London Agreement. 
Yet only a year later Europe was as much as ever 
in need of saving, and salvation in 1921 really de- 
pended on the undoing of his former triumphs. He 
hoped at Genoa to substitute some measure of con- 
sent as the sanction of the European system for the 
naked force provided for by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. He sought to reconstitute a whole Europe 
by bringing Germany and Russia back into its 
counsels and to employ the perils, distress and the 
utter insecurity of the Europe of today as the 
leverage with which to move towards the future 
creation of a genuine European concert. He actual- 
ly assembled his conference, but he achieved noth- 
ing by it. His magic deserted him. France, the 
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Little Entente and Russia were all proof against his 
blandishments. He found that it was much easier 
to negotiate agreements which wrote disorder and 
recrimination into the public law of Europe than 
to negotiate an agreement to write them out again. 
The handiwork of the Lloyd George of 1919 and 
1920 had defeated the new Lloyd Geerge who 
aspired to bring not a Peace but appeasement to 
Europe. He returned from Genoa a disappointed, 
disillusioned and a beaten man. 

His defeat left Mr. Lloyd George in a dubious 
personal position. He had proclaimed at Genoa 
that unless he succeeded in reconstituting Europe 
as a whole, disaster would result. He did not suc- 
ceed; and not having succeeded it was clearly his 
business, if disaster did threaten, to try and save 
Europe by the next best method. Assuming that 
his diagnosis of the critical nature of the malady 
and of an adequate remedy was correct, the next 
best method was to prepare for the future applica- 
tion of the remedy by explaining frankly to the 
public.opinion of Europe how and why he failed. 
It is only by frankness of this kind that a leader 
of public opinion can arm it to overcome the ob- 
stacles to the revision of a settlement which was 
a part of the public law. Mr. Lloyd George did 
not, however, adopt this method. He was silent 
after his return from Genoa. He has been silent 
ever since; and it was this silence which first clear- 
ly exposed his personal disqualification for the office 
of the Peace-Maker of Europe. Sincerely as he de- 
sired to serve as the angel of peace and intelligently 
as he went about it, his own past as the successful 
negotiator of the Treaty of Versailles proved to 
be a fatal handicap. 

It was a fatal handicap for several reasons. If 
he had advertised how and why he failed at Genoa, 
he would have been obliged to talk plainly and 
roughly about the attitude of the French govern- 
ment; and he was not in a position to do that with 
any decency. The French had a very genuine 
grievance against him. He had persuaded them 
against their will to accept several most important 
treaties and compacts. But no sooner were the 
agreements signed than he began to go back on the 
obligations to carry them out. He refused to lend 
English assistance to the French in any attempt 
to collect the security or to enforce the penalties for 
which the Treaty provided in the event of default. 
They are justified in accusing him of bad faith to- 
wards them, and in the back of his mind he must 
recognize the justice of the accusation. That was 
the chief reason why he could not give a frank 
accounting to public opinion for the fiasco at 
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Genoa. He himself was a major partner in the 
act of bad faith whose engagements were tearing 
Europe to pieces. He could not criticize the 
French without exposing himself to a crushing re- 
tort. The ghost of his own past as the man most 
responsible for the Treaty of Versailles tied his 
hands, closed his mouth and clouded his judg- 
ment. 

That is why the retirement of Lloyd George as 
well as the retirement of Orlando, Wilson and 
Clemenceau was an indispensable condition of 
European economic reconstruction and _ political 
appeasement. But now that he is gone, his ab- 
sence will for a time be severely felt. During the 
past five years he has with his astounding adapta- 
bility and elasticity broken many dangerous falls 
and absorbed many serious shocks. The first effect 
of the passing of this super-mediator and oppor- 
tunist is likely to be a rising tide in Europe of 
international misunderstanding and misbehavior. 
The prospect for the coming year is ominous. Al- 
most anything in the way of disorder and reaction 
may happen in Central Europe; and in that event 
there is no telling how Poland and France may try 
to take advantage of it. Mr. Lloyd George as 
Prime Minister would not have prevented these 
calamities. His policy as Prime Minister is in 
large part responsible for them, But he might by 
some tour de force have softened their impact, and 
whether he would or not many people will trace 
some connection between his fall and the increasing 
disorder. It is none the less true that unless he 
had fallen there would have been no chance of 
applying to the European disease a suficiently 
drastic remedy. He could not do it. His imme- 
diate successors will not even try to do it, any more 
than the successors of Wilson and Clemenceau 
have tried. But they will be followed ultimately 
by new men who will try and who may succeed. 
It will take statesmen of more integrity than Lloyd 
George and Wilson and more vision than Clemen- 
ceau to give back unity and balance to Europe. 


Hoover on the Debts 


N the economics of the Allied debts Mr. 

Hoover has spoken with characteristic vigor. 
The debts are not the crushing burden that ad- 
vocates of cancellation are in the habit of consider- 
ing them. Three hundred and fifty millions a year 
from our Continental debtors would represent 
only a minute fraction of their total national in- 
comes, and only from two to twelve percent of 
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their actual budgets. There is not one of them 
that does not waste a larger percentage in military 
parading or other pernicious extravagance. Neither 
is there any financial impracticability in finding 
$3 50,000,000 in bills of exchange to be transmitted 
to America. In the long run there will be plenty 
of paper to be found, drawn against American 
tourist expenditures, American investments abroad 
and American tropical imports. Finally, the notion 
that we should be injured by the influx of goods in 
payment of the debts is a pure delusion. We can 
take a modest sum like that in goods that do not 
compete with our own productions. Mr. Hoover 
could have made his case even stronger if he had 
not been the spokesman of a high tariff adminis- 
tration. Even if the $350,000,000 were sent here 
in the form of goods competing with our own 
products, the volume is too insignificant to affect 
prices or employment appreciably. We consume 
at least thirty-five billions of such goods, one hun- 
dred times the assumed import. Besides, since the 
$3 50,000,000 would be gratis, it would not reduce 
by one dollar the purchasing power to be applied 
to domestic products. And it is this purchasing 
power which sustains prices. 

Mr. Hoover has performed a valuable service 
for American intelligence in clearing away some of 
the cobwebs that have accumulated around the 
debt problem. But a demonstration of the abstract 
feasibility of debt payment does not bring us ap- 
preciably nearer to practical results. European 
opinion as reflected by the press is as firmly con- 
vinced as ever of the impossibility of payment. 
European economists do not believe that the debts 
will ever be paid. Nor do we see how Mr. Hoover 
can believe it. 

For the European nations, though they may be 
individually sane in their policies, are collectively 
mad, and that collective madness stands in the way 
of the economic recovery which must precede debt 
payment. It is collective madness which has sad- 
dled upon a depleted and impoverished Europe 
military establishments actually larger and more 
costly than those under which the continent groaned 
in its pre-war strength. It is collective madness 
which makes every state adopt a menacing attitude 
toward its neighbor, to the disturbance of all 
orderly economic and social development. It is 
collective madness which has multiplied customs 
barriers and embargo lines when the obvious need 
of the times is the freest practicable movement of 
trade. 

It is easy to speculate about collective interests, 
but not very profitable. For there is no collective 
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Europe, but a group of intensely competitive states, 
each forced to look chiefly to itself for security 
and even existence. France spends an excessive 
part of her income on soldiering. How could she 
do otherwise? She fears Germany, and with good 
reason, for however broken down and friendless 
the Germans may be now, history is a long story, 
and may some day give Germany a chance to 
avenge on France the injuries that France, Eng- 
land and America inflicted on her. In the present 
state of world organization France is far from 
safe. Armed as she is at present, she is not so 
safe as America would be if she had not one soldier, 
not one ship. And does anyone here propose to 
save $350,000,000 a year by utterly abolishing our 
army and navy? 

Poland menaces Russia and Russia menaces 
Poland. Collectively that is idiotic.' But has Rus- 
sia any guarantee against Polish aggression except 
her power to inspire a wholesome fear in the 
Poles? Has Poland any different guarantee of her 
continued independence? Czecho-Slovakia is pur- 
suing a policy of extreme protection designed inci- 
dentally to ruin the industries of Austria, potential- 
ly a valuable customer and supporter. Why should 
she not, in a world where industrial power and 
national security go hand in hand? American in- 
dustry could better do entirely without customs 
duties than any of the succession states in Central 
Europe could forego customs rates that are de- 
structive of the collective interest. How many 
American industrialists, or statesmen, even, are out 
tor absolute free trade? 

Now, so long as the collective madness of 
Europe persists, no nation will scamp its expendi- 
tures for defence, for military railroads and high- 
ways, for industrial subsidies, in order to pay its 
debts to America. No nation will add to the burden 
under which its taxpayers are staggering for any 
such purpose. It is not that the nations of Europe 
are insensitive to the point of honor—assuming 
that they regard the American claims as debts of 
honor, which is unlikely. No political party can 
govern if it taxes too heavily or strips the country 
of national defences. Has anyone heard of a party 
in France or Italy, Poland or Jugoslavia or Czecho- 
Slovakia which is aiming at power on a platform 
of debt payment? 

Whatever helps to restore sanity to Europe 
brings debt payment nearer, or what is far more 
important, brings Europe nearer to the point where 
she can take her proper place in world trade. Did 
Mr. Hoover’s speech make any such contribution 
to European sanity? That has not been its im- 
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mediate effect. On the contrary, the effect on the 
debtor states has been to strengthen the absurd 
belief that America has, and has had, no other 
interest in European welfare than self-interest. Ap- 
parently it has strengthened the French determina- 
tion to proceed drastically to collect what she can 
from Germany. It has by no means lightened the 
fear in France and Italy that francs and lire may 
presently plunge to the abyss after the marks and 
kronen and rubles. 

But Mr. Hoover was not primarily concerned, 
we surmise, with the immediate effect upon Euro- 
pean public sentiment. As a member of the commis- 
sion charged with the refunding of the Allied debts, 
he may be in a position to exert a considerable in- 
fluence upon European policy. If the European 
negotiators believed that the debts had already 
been virtually cancelled by American popular opin- 
ion, they would be disposed both to resist any 
movement toward fixing definite conditions for 
payment and to reject forthwith any proposal for 
the consideration of policies conducive to peace and 
international prosperity. The attitude of the bank- 
ers’ convention may have given our debtors a mis- 
taken view of American leniency. It was essential 
to our future diplomatic action that Mr. Hoover 
should correct any such misapprehension. 

Whether America can exert any influence upon 
European policy at this late date is somewhat 
doubtful. If she can, her best leverage consists of 
the debts. And it cannot be made too plain to 
Europe that we regard those debts as valid and 
binding. 


Why Utility Companies Are 
Distrusted 


RBAN memories are short, but the memories 

of New Yorkers are not so short as to have 
buried completely the 1919 propaganda for a ten 
cent fare on subway and elevated lines. The Sub- 
way Sun, indeed, underscored its arguments too 
well for instant oblivion. Then there was the 
weighty and authoritative report of Stone and 
Webster, submitted to United States District Judge 
Julius M. Mayer, which seemed to prove con- 
clusively that nothing but increased fares could pre- 
vent the dissolution of the most essential part of 
New York’s transportation system. According to 
the report of Stone and Webster, whom Judge 
Mayer described as “acknowledged experts of high 
standing,” the subway and elevated lines in Man- 
hattan, which had earned $8,885,000 in 1917 above 
all fixed charges would be unable in 1919 to earn 
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their fixed charges, including interest on the com- 
pany’s $200,000,000 of outstanding bonds and 
notes. The experts found the management of the 
Interborough capable and efficient, but in conse- 
quence of the advance in costs it was no longer pos- 
sible to make ends meet without an increase in 
fares. “It is manifest that a five cent fare falls 
short of providing the cost of furnishing a ride.” 
The prospective deficits were put at $8,778,000 for 
1920, $8,678,000 for 1921. 

Such a report was bound to make a powerful im- 
pression on the average fair-minded citizen. Low 
rapid transit rates he recognized as of incalculable 
importance to a city of the size and configuration 
of New York. They afforded the one escape from 
intolerable congestion. But better high fares than 
no transportation at all, and those appeared, after 
the Stone and Webster report, to be the only prac- 
ticable alternatives. Before the report was made 
public the intelligent citizen had hoped that a way 
out could be found in readjustment of the financial 
loading which had taken place in the careless years 
of prosperity. Stone and Webster gave no color to 
such hopes. Higher fares, or ruin, was their warn- 
ing. 

Everyone recalled, to be sure, that the company 
had been lavish with its dividends in prosperous 
times. The aggregate of dividends declared in six- 
teen years was 187 percent on the Interborough 
capital, or nearly twelve percent annually. Of 
course part of the earnings should have been set 
aside for lean years. But money misspent in the 
past will run no trains in the present. 

The press, moreover, took for the most part the 
same pessimistic view, that the system of low fares 
had to be abandoned. The Times, which the New 
York middle class public is inclined to trust when 
there is no obvious reason for distrusting it, de- 
clared “early relief imperative” in its editorial 
headline, and underwrote Stone and Webster with- 
out qualification. The Tribune took the same atti- 
tude on the highest ethical grounds. The Post dis- 
coursed suavely and reasonably while sipping the 
ten cent hemlock; the Sun took it in one joyous 
gulp. The World approached the subject with the 
greatest caution, admitting, however, that when 
the water should have been squeezed out of capital 
ization, the city would have to see to it that the 
roads had revenues enough to insure service. The 
Hearst papers, naturally, would hear of no conces- 
sions to the companies. They were loud in their 
denunciation of the past sins of the companies and 
of their present shiftiness of method. The com- 
panies could give service, and good service, at five 
cents, if they would abate their zeal for public 
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plunder. But most fair-minded citizens shrugged 
their shoulders and remarked that Hearst ran true 
to form, a demagogue ever. 

Somehow—it does not matter now just how— 
the movement for higher fares failed of its object 
at that time. The trains continued to run, with 
everything as unsettled as in 1919. The Subway 
Sun went in for divers new propagandas. The press 
comments on the transportation system lost their 
fervor and presently ceased altogether. The fair- 
minded citizen forgot his resolution to pay ten cent 
fares—or rather, to make the city’s working class 
pay them. And now the security owners themselves 
have come forward with a»plan for reorganization. 
They are ready to guarantee a five cent fare, and 
make proper provision for maintaining and improv- 
ing the service. How do they propose to do it? 
By squeezing out the water. The Interborough 
Holding Company, with its $1 14,000,000 of secur- 
ities, is simply to evaporate, leaving behind it only 
the $35,000,000 of the I. R. T. stock it has been 
holding. The exorbitant Manhattan rental is to 
be scaled down, and dividends are to be limited so 
rigorously as to take the securities of the company 
out of the speculative market entirely. We need 
not dwell upon the numerous other desirable fea- 
tures of the proposal of the security owners. The 
essential point is that it discloses the real difficulty 
that has handicapped the rapid transit companies 
all along. They were hopelessly waterlogged. It 
was vain to expect them to float. 

Now that was the case when Stone and Webster 
made their report. The solution proposed now 
would have been more than acceptable to the pub- 
lic then. But Stone and Webster, for all their 
expertness in business affairs, did not happen to 
think of it, or if they did, they did not disclose it. 
Neither did those guardians of the public interest, 
the Times, the Post, the Tribune, the Sun. We 
hate to admit it, but we can’t help surmising that 
the companies might have succeeded in getting a 
ten cent fare and in making a permanent solid out 
of a hundred millions of water if it had not been 
for the stubbornness of the World and the dema- 
goguic violence of Hylan and Hearst. 

The whole series of negotiations affords an ex- 
cellent example of the sort of thing that makes 
most good citizens distrust the public utility com- 
panies. The companies have rights that every good 
citizen wishes to see protected. They should have 
a fair return on the property and enterprise they 
place at the service of the public. But they are 
too clever by half. When they have a right to an 
inch they set out to get an ell. And too often they 
succeed. Why should they not? They can pay 
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better for skilful accountants, engineers, lawyers, 
propagandists, than the public can, or will. They 
are pretty sure to get the best of the bargain. 
Such affairs as the Interborough case raise 
seriously the question how long the American city 
can afford to supply its public services through 
private companies. The alleged superiority in ef- 
ficiency of the private company profits the public 
little unless the private company acknowledges and 
observes some principle higher than that of clipping 
the public as near the hide as the present state of 
the art of shearing permits. One looks in vain for 
any such higher principle in the 1919 designs and 
propaganda of the Interborough Company. 


Methodism vs. Intellectual 
Honesty 


HE Methodist conference of the state of 
Nebraska has recently acted in a way which 
throws such a flood of light upon the moral and 
intellectual standards of its members that its be- 
havior becomes of national interest. What it did 
was to place on the retired list the Reverend J. D. 
M. Buckner of Aurora in that state.* The retired 
clergyman had served as a minister in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church for almost forty years, but 
he was not deprived of a church on account of 
age or infirmity. On the contrary he is still a robust 
and vigorous man who during his long and honor- 
able career had never played his part in the com- 
munity with more distinction and success than he 
was doing at the time of his retirement. He had 
during his pastorate of eleven years in Aurora in- 
creased the income and the membership of his 
church, broadened its area of usefulness and had 
won the affection and the respect of his fellow citi- 
zens. His congregation warmly desired him to 
continue his ministry and protested vigorously 
against his retirement. Why then was he retired? 
Because Bishop Stuntz and the other members 
of the Methodist conference of Nebraska objected 
to his opinions. He belonged to what is known 
as the “new school” which rejects the verbal in- 
spiration of the Bible. For twenty years he had 
openly advocated these views. In May of the pres- 
ent year he wrote an article entitled A Good God, 
in which he declared that when he read anything in 
the Bible incompatible with the goodness of God 
(such as for instance that God killed all the people 
in the world except eight with a flood) he did not 


* A pamphlet telling the story of Mr. Buckner’s retire- 
ment may be obtained by applying to Mr. C. V. Howard, 
31 Nassau Street, New York City. 
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believe it. The article was published in a number 
of daily papers in different parts of the state; and 
about the middle of June Mr. Buckner received a 
letter from Bishop Homer C. Stuntz in which the 
latter described himself as “annoyed and shocked” 
by the article and in which he predicted that “it is 
certain” to make “your appointment more difficult 
this next fall.” 

In the fall his regular period of service with his 
church in Aurora came to an end. The members 
of his congregation wished him to continue. He 
himself was undecided, but was rather inclined to 
move on. Under the administration of the Metho- 
dist Church the presiding bishop possesses auto- 
cratic power over appointments, although in prac- 
tice he usually respects the strong preference of a 
congregation. On September 3rd, the last Sunday 
before the annual conference of Methodist minis- 
ters at Omaha, he preached his farewell sermon, a 
synopsis of which was published in the Lincoln and 
Omaha papers without his knowledge but with his 
approval. In this sermon he emphatically re- 
asserted his belief in ‘new school’? Methodism and 
in the obligation of Christian clergymen to be in- 
tellectually honest with their congregations. 

On the night of the day that a brief report of 
his sermon appeared in the Omaha papers, he was 
called before Bishop Stuntz and his superintend- 
ents. According to Mr. Buckner’s account of what 
followed they denounced his sermon as an open 
defiance, declared that he was doing great harm to 
the Methodist Church and urged him to withdraw 
on the ground that he was no longer really a Meth- 
odist. He replied that his views were not “out of 
harmony with the Methodist Church” and that if 
anyone thought they were he “was entitled to a 
trial.”” The Bishop answered in substance: “Heaven 
knows, we don’t want a heresy trial. The papers 
and magazines would give great publicity to it and 
it would be much easier for Brother Buckner 
simply to retire voluntarily as he can do at his 
age.” Mr. Buckner refused to retire... The next 
morning the secretary of the cabinet read to 
the conference a resolution that Mr. Buckner’s 
name be referred to the committee on confer- 
ence relations for retirement. He appeared be- 
fore this committee twice and was closely ques- 
tioned with respect to his views about the Bible and 
theology. At no time was any mention made of 
any of the ordinary reasons for retirement such as 
age or ill-health. Most of the committee urged 
him to resign voluntarily so as to save his reputa- 
tion, but he refused. On September 9th the com- 
mittee reported and recommended his retirement. 
The report was adopted unanimously and prac- 
tically without discussion. 
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‘As I write,”’ says Mr. Buckner, “‘just two weeks 
since I was retired, I have tried to keep my head 
straight and my heart right. There are some things 
which paragraph themselves on my mind. First: 
the least important and the one which I have tried 
to rise above is the sense of humiliation that after 
nearly forty years of service I was retired in vigor- 
ous health, against my will and in the face of a 
telegraphic request from a congregation which I 
had served for eleven years that I be returned to 
them. The request of the rank and file as well as 
my demand for a trial with opportunity to defend 
myself were of no avail against the quiet domina- 
tion of the church officials who conceived and exe- 
cuted the plan for my elimination without charges, 
defence, judge, jury or counsel, all of which are 
provided for in our church.... Second: Far 
harder to bear is the suffering of my wife who for 
forty years has worked unceasingly by my side. . . . 
Third: Serious social and religious consequences 
flow from such intimidation and terrorism. .. . The 
action of the conference is a notice served on its 
members that no difference of views will be toler- 
ated. As Dr. Titus Lowe, a high official of our 
Church, said to the assembled ministers: ‘If you 
have doubts, keep them to yourself.’ Intolerance 
inside the church is today the worst foe of the 
church. It prevents the church from attacking 
modern problems with modern tools.”’ 

The Reverend Mr. Buckner tells a convincing 
and an extremely important story. If, as we be- 
lieve, he also tells a true story, the action of the 
Methodist bishop and conference of Nebraska in 
retiring him is fairly and even moderately char- 
acterized by the word despicable. It is not de- 
spicable because Bishop Stuntz and his cabinet con- 
sidered Mr. Buckner’s opinions about the Bible 
sufficiently un-Methodistical to justify exclusion 
from the church. Their behavior is despicable, be- 
cause, although they believed him to be a heretic 
from the point of view of orthodox Methodism 
and although they considered it necessary to dis- 
cipline him for his heresy, they refused to raise the 
question frankly and publicly and give him a run 
for his money. They wished to win credit for 
getting rid of him from their own one hundred 
percent Methodists, without explicitly assuming re- 
sponsibility for their motives and behavior. They 
did not dare to face the consequences which a pub- 
lic admission of their veritable intention would 
bring down upon them. 

In his defence Mr. Buckner asserts that intoler- 
ance inside of the Christian churches is the worst 
enemy of Christianity today. We do not agree 
with him. The worst enemy of Protestant Christ- 
ianity at the present time is not lack of toleration: 
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it is lack of vital conviction. Bishop Stuntz and 
his associates are not honest fanatics. If they had 
been they would have rejoiced in the opportunity 
of declaring by competent authority that a minister 
who rejected the verbal inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures was not a Methodist and of discharging him 
from any participation in their special brand of 
salvation. They are cowardly ecclesiastical politi- 
cians who are thinking primarily of the unity of the 
Methodist church and who are perfectly willing to 
preserve its unity at the expense of its integrity. 
They have humiliated and deprived of his chosen 
work a worthy man and a most useful Christian 
minister not because he cherished possibly un- 
Methodistical opinions, but because he conspicu- 
ously published them. They are afraid of the 
frank and thorough-going discussion of the funda- 
mental truths of Protestant Christianity or of 
Methodism. 

In this respect they do not stand alone. Their 
responsibility for the humiliation of the Reverend 
Mr. Buckner is personal, but their cowardice is not. 
All the more powerful Protestant Christian sects 
shirk in one way or another the same issue. They 
are all, that is, sacrificing the positive assertion of 
religious conviction to the perpetuation of their 
churches as organizations; and their churches tend 
consequently to become political rather than relig- 
ious societies. They are held together by tradi- 
tional association, by a merely institutional will to 
live, by expediency and by a fear of the conse- 
quences of secession rather than any vital unity of 
conviction. Doubtless it is preferable to have them 
held together by expediency and by the toleration 
of contradictory convictions rather than by coercion 
or persecution; but as long as the bond which 
unites the membership of the Church is political 
or even ethical rather than essentially religious, it 
is futile to ask Christianity to come to the rescue 
of a distracted and impoverished secular civiliza- 
tion. 

It is the function of religion to disclose truth as 
well as to enlighten life. It cannot enlighten life 
unless it does disclose truth. But little by little the 
Christian churches have come to act as if they were 
only partly convinced of the truth of their own 
faith. Historical scholarship and scientific natural- 
ism have undermined the interpretations of a Chris- 
tian truth which prevailed at the time when the 
existing churches came into existence. Millions of 
Christians have accepted the results of scientific re- 
search and have abandoned more or less of the old 
interpretations. Other millions have shut their eyes 
or turned them away. They have preached not to: 
convince the pagans but to silence by repetition 
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their own doubts. All the Christian sects harbor 
men and women who cherish mutually exclusive 
views about the function of the church, the inspira- 
tion of the Bible, the nature of Jesus Christ and 
the significance of His birth, life and death, and of 
the kind of reality which men should attach to the 
words immortality and God. These differences of 
opinion are so radical and so general that they 
render Christianity meaningless to Christians as a 
formulation of truth. In the minds of many ex- 
cellent Christians it is ceasing to formulate truth. 
They are beginning to declare that any interpreta- 
tion will serve provided good Christians embody 
Christian ethics in conduct. They expect to reunite 
and to revitalize the Christian Church by ignor- 
ing and by disparaging these differences of con- 
viction. 

They will not succeed. The ‘interpretation of 
Christianity as a way of life rather than a vision 
of the truth is an interpretation like another. It 
will have to vindicate itself against conflicting inter- 
pretations as a truth as well as a life. But it will 
never vindicate itself as a truth by ignoring funda- 
mental differences. The Christian churches must 
begin their own regeneration by exposing their dif- 
ferences, by acting as if they were true, by fighting 
them out and ultimately by secking some common 
test of their comparative validity. Until they purge 
themselves by a conflict of this kind of their ac- 
cumulated intellectual rubbish, the Christian clergy 
will continue to face the unpleasant choice of being 
fanatics, of being politicians like Bishop Stuntz, or 
of making Christian truth in practice equivalent to 
a tepid scepticism which deprives it of any creative 
power in human life. 
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The G. O. P.’s Lost Compass. 


HERE came to the Senate some time ago a 
Republican who had made a very swift and 
distinct success in business and later in poli- 
tics by the use of the semi-scientific method of 
searching analysis and intensive organization. As 
might be suspected, he is what is called a practical 
man. He is one of the kind of thinking Repub- 
licans who grieved, in a way, over Woodrow Wil- 
son, that such will and resource should have been 
devoted to fruitless “idealism” and “crusading.” 

When Warren G. Harding was elected in 
November, 1920, this new Republican Senator 
gave grateful thanks for his country and exultant 
thanks for himself. There was to be another and 
long McKinley period, with the government—in 
the control of purposeful, courageous, practical 
men—keeping step with business, and _ business 
spreading prosperity everywhere in the land. For 
himself, he exulted because he was to have a sizable 
place in that governmental machine. He would 
have joy in participating in a workmanlike job, 
and he would really serve his country. About 
eight months ago, just when there was a clamorous 
demand that Mr. Harding assume the leadership 
ef the Republicans in Congress, an old friend of 
that Senator called on him, and found him in a 
very emotional state of mind. The following is a 
cross section of what he had to say, leaving out a 
liberal seasoning of ‘“‘cuss” words: 

“We are creating an office to handle an enor- 
mous enterprise. (Ile named it.) If 1 were not 
in the Senate I could get it by lifting my finger. I 
could take it, and in four or six or eight years make 
myself appreciated throughout the country as one 
who had contributed to the public welfare. You 
know me, and you know I could do that work. And 
I could get a lot of satisfaction in the job itself. 
But I can’t leave the Senate. And what am I do- 
ing here? Running errands for my constituents. 
That's all. Our party in Congress has no organi- 
zation and no purpose. When we go to bed, we 
don’t know whether in the morning we shall be 
running on track three or track seven, or whether 
the switch down the road will be set to send us 
into a siding, a clear run or a collision. And I've 
got to stick at it and let a chance to do constructive 
work slide by.” 

The case of this Republican Senator, whose 
aame obviously cannot be given, illumines the 
mental state, I believe, of virtually every Repub- 
Kean member of Congress who has been in Wash- 
iagton with some worthier motive than to hold 


office or play partisan politics. They are the most 
disappointed and thwarted lot of men, consciously 
so, in the country. And in nearly every case it 
is due to a single, fundamental fact that none fore- 
saw on March 4, 1921, and for which none was 
prepared—namely, that for the first time in its 
history the Republican party has no party phil- 
osophy, does not know its own mind. In Taft's 
administration it knew its own mind, and what it 
wanted to do. There was a difference between the 
party proper and its dominant men in Washington, 
but there was no lack of conscious purpose. It 
knew what it wanted to do in Roosevelt's time, al- 
though it was not unanimous. It knew what it want- 
ed to do in McKinley’s time, and before McKinley. 

Broadly stated, the object of the parties is to 
serve the prosperity and security of the country, 
and broadly stated there is a sincere will to do 
that—if not because the party leaders are men of 
good intent, then because they are men who have 
learned that such is the way of good party busi- 
ness, good party management. It was the asset 
and the pride of the Republican party for more 
than half a century that with that object before it, 
it knew how to take the road, it could make up its 
mind and it could execute the decision. It was 
purposeful, self-reliant, confident, sure-footed. It 
gloried in the fact that, damn it as the country 
might on occasion, the country looked upon it as 
the party of deeds, of accomplishment. 

Those Republicans in Congress now who possess 
the least capacity for objective reflection know that 
the old asset and the old pride have departed. And 
to the fact that they do not know certainly that 
the asset and pride ever will return is due their 
demoralization—much more than the immediate 
effects of the blundering of the last eighteen 
months. If they were sure that the Republican 
party had pulled itself together, as it were, and 
had assembled and given definite direction to its 
energies, they would not fear greatly the conse- 
quences of the last eighteen months. They would 
reason that with the handicap they still would be 
able easily to outstrip the Democratic party in the 
long race. For they are not afraid of the Demo- 
cratic party as such today. They know there has 
been no affirmative power of dangerous propor- 
tions in the Democratic party in years other than 
Wilson, and whatever his influence in the future, 
he can never be again the force at once coordinative 
and dynamic that he was between 1912 and the day 
in 1919 when he was stricken. And they sense, if 
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they do not fully understand, the truth that the 
Democratic party is never affirmatively dangerous 
except when it has a towering, overmastering 
leader. Its epic periods have been the periods of 
Jefferson, Jackson and Wilson, whereas the Re- 
publican party created the tradition of deeds and 
accomplishment between Lincoln and Roosevelt, 
when it developed many powerful men, but no 
towering, wholly dominant figure. 

The cause of this difference in the parties lies 
not far beneath the surface, and need not be gone 
into now. It is sufficient now to say that the Re- 
publicans know the effect of the difference, and 
they do not fear the Democratic party today as a 
positive rival. With Wilson thrust into the back- 
ground by fate, and with no other such leader for 
Democracy in sight, they are not disturbed by that 
party's resting on its own merits, when it is a sort 
of average of the sheer partisanship of Pat Har- 
rison, the obstructiveness and the destructiveness, 
however brilliant, of Reed, the unimaginative polit- 
ical drudgery of Simmons—all linked with a titular 
leadership vested in the honestly conservative 
Underwood, and constantly kicked all over the 
Democratic lot. 

There is a story current in Washington which 
may or may not be true, and it does not matter 
whether it is or not, for the mere circulation of it 
faithfully reveals the attitude of the intelligent Re- 
publicans at the Capitol toward their own party 
with respect to the rivalry of the Democratic 
party. The acute, rather brilliant, rather cynical, 
wholly sophisticated Senator Moses, of New 
Hampshire, is supposed to have gone to Senator 
Borah, urging him to take the stump for the Re- 
publicans in the Maine election. “Well, George,” 
the straight-thinking Borah is said to have asked, 
“what shall I talk about in praise of our party?” 
“Oh, the devil, Bill!’ replied Moses. “Don’t you 
know there is but one issue in this campaign, and 
that is that the Democrats are worse than we 
are?” 

Of course it is no slight thing to these gentle- 
men that the Democratic party, whatever its in- 
significance on its merits as a rival, may be swept 
into control of the House and into a more formid- 
able position in the Senate. But what they really 
dread most is the possibility that they will be 
forced to the realization that their present be- 
fuddlement and bafflement, as they confront their 
responsibilities, is not merely temporary. What 
those capable of genuine party introspection most 
fear is that their work in the Wilson administra- 
tion, devoted increasingly year by year to fierce 
criticism and negation, coupled with the chaos of 
the times, has unloosed forces within the party that 
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lower its capacity for painful discipline and the con- 
centration of energy and resource that must pre- 
cede constructive achievement. 

They look in amazement at their unparalleled 
vacillation in dealing with the tariff, and their final 
“God help us!” slump into a bill setting up such 
an impregnable wall against imports that nearly al! 
of those to whom they had been accustomed to 
turn for advice and defence threw up their hands 
aghast. They consider in equal amazement their 
own statements that the long heralded revision of 
the internal revenue laws, completed after many 
tentative approaches and withdrawals as though it 
were a hot poker and they were schoolboys, was 
merely a temporary job, and they ruminate blink- 
ingly upon what the permanent revision will be. 
They wonder at the irresolution of many months 
in dealing with the soldiers’ bonus, and they ponder 
wearily and feebly the merchant marine problem, 
and incline to toss a coin to decide the question on 
the Harding-Lasker pet, the Ship Subsidy Bill. 
They behold with a sickening sensation the power 
of the blocs, power which they think ought to be 
exercised by their leaders and organization. And, 
remembering that their political progenitors had a 
different way, they go off—the thinking ones—and 
ask themselves what it all means. 

When they turn their eyes on their own ranks, 
their doubts and forebodings increase. Their gaze 
lingers sadly on old Mr. Fordney, whom they love 
and laugh at. They recall the amusing stories that 
filled Washington when he was floundering with the 
tariff and revenue bills, particularly the story of the 
White House session on the revenue bill, when their 
political will to reduce the total of taxes prevailed 
over the warnings of Secretary Mellon that a deficit 
inevitably would result. In that session, when cer- 
tain reductions in expenses were arbitrarily de- 
clared, and when certain payments were deferred, 
thereby adding heavily to the deficit that keeps the 
administration awake at nights, Mr. Fordney be- 
gan reeling off figures. The President, himself no 
wizard at figures, stopped him and, in the patient 
voice sometimes heard late at night on the road 
when a party of amateurs are trying to make an 
engine run, said: “Wait a minute, Joe. Let's get 
it straight as we go along.” 

They see Mr. Fordney leaving them, and a new 
Republican chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, if they carry the fall elections, and they 
remember that next in line is Green, of Iowa. They 
see the formal, futile Mondell surrendering the 
floor leadership to run for the Senate, and, turning 
to “Nick” Longworth as a possible successor, they 
ask how “Nick” qualifies with other than a bank 
cashier kind of ability for orderly work, and how 
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he compares with leaders like, say, Cannon, of the 
days when the Republican party knew its own 
mind, knew what it wanted to do and knew that it 
could do it. When they turn to the Senate they sce 
the super-accountant Smoot moving to the chair 
of Penrose, and Lodge asking little more than that 
he may end his career in dignity. And when they 
think of new leadership and of the possible formu- 
lation of a new party purpose, of the making of the 
party mind in a new way, they see Borah with the 
brains, but temperamentally unfit, while the best 
bet, Johnson, of California—because he not only 
has brains and courage, but gift and liking for the 
practicalities of party organizations—wastes him- 
self in disappointment and anger. 

There is the immediate future, and the possi- 
bility that the fall elections will contribute to the 
party at large in an impressive way men of definite 
political philosophy like Beveridge, of Indiana, 
Miller, of New York, and Pinchot, of Pennsyl- 
vania; but they also see La Follette coming back 
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with his 200,000 primary majority and his prob- 
ably larger general election majority; and perhaps 
Brookhart and perhaps Frazier, and others of that 
school, and they ask themselves can a party phil- 
osophy, a party purpose and a party organization 
be created by these far apart men. 

They do not know. The stupidest of them and 
the brightest of them do not know. All! they know 
is that they must do with the Republican party, 
whether it finds its own mind and its own way or 
not. They do not expect their condition to de- 
velop a new party, even should it become worse 
instead of better. When men go to Borah, prob- 
ably the most intelligently and sincerely concerned 
about his party of all Republicans, and talk to him 
about a new party and about him as the new party's 
leader, the result is one of the very few hearty 
laughs in Borah’s system. No new party; they 
must await the verdict of the gods and the will of 
the gods on them as they are. 

Joun W. Owens. 


The Fascisti and the Class Struggle 


P A HE development of the Fascista movement 
in Italy offers new surprises every day. It is 
hard to find, in the whole history of politi- 

cal parties, a party which shows so many new 

aspects in such a brief space of time. This may be 
due to the fact that Fascismo is still in its period of 
growth. Growing children are always. delighting 
their parents with one revelation after another. 

Later on they are not always so fascinating! In 

recent months, Fascismo has taken on a distinctly 

syndicalistic character. It has become a “popular,” 

a “proletarian” movement between January and 

September of this year, coming forward as the 

third and most important of the proletarian par- 

ties. 

At the present writing (October rst) 800,000 
wage earners are members of Fascista unions. 
This makes the National Fascista party almost 
equal, in numerical strength, to the Catholic group, 
and much more powerful than the Socialists and 
Communists combined. In the proletarian field 
last year, the Fascisti were an aggressive minority. 
Today they are a majority party. 

The membership of the Fascista syndicates com- 
prises peasants, industrial workers and office em- 
ployees of all grades. Its rapid expansion has been 
brought about by the “expeditious tactics” for 
which the Fascisti are famous. The first Fascista 


unions were doubtless the result of persuasion and 
political campaigning of the ordinary kind. But a 
great majority of the newer converts have joined 
the Fascista colors either through direct pressure 
and violence, or through the appeal that success 
always exerts on the masses. Today many work- 
ingmen are joining the Fasci and the Fascista 
unions simply because these seem to be the strong- 
est in sight and to promise greater immediate ad- 
vantages. 

A sample of the methods by which Socialist 
or Communist Leagues have been moved to 
go over en bloc to the Fascisti has been de- 
scribed to me by a friend living in Ferrara. The 
president of a League, who is a farm worker of 
course, is singled out. When he makes his regular 
trip to market on Thursday or Friday, he is un- 
failingly beaten up by a crowd of Fascisti, In ad- 
dition to the bodily harm done him and to the loss 
of his produce, he is prevented from transacting 
any business whatever in town. After this has 
been going on for a month, the man is in desper- 
ate straits and does not know which way to 
turn. 

Then suddenly he receives a visit from a deputa- 
tion of Fascisti: ‘See here, Tony, we're not try- 
ing to prevent a poor man from making a living. 
If you want to sell your stuff on the market, all 
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you have to do is join us. Just tear up that red 
rag of yours and put on a Fascista button. Every- 
body is doing it. You had better come and get on 
the bandwagon. Once you're on our side no one 
will touch you. Don’t worry about the question 
of wages or prices—we are looking after your 
interests, and everything will be all right.” Nat- 
urally since this world is not populated entirely by 
heroes and martyrs, the League president takes up 
the question with his comrades, and the League 
goes over to the Fascisti the next day. In other 
cares whole districts are terrified by armed raids, 
truck loads of Fascisti descending upon villages, 
shooting to right and left, and burning or dis- 
mantling the houses of recalcitrant Communists. 
The district at once joins the Fascisti in 
exchange for guarantees of immunity from such 
raids. 

The general strike in August, followed by the 
Fascista counter-offensive, will probably be reck- 
oned as the Sedan of Italian Socialism, a disaster 
from which it will never rise again, at least in the 
form in which we have hitherto known it. After 
that defeat the so-called Socialist masses have been 
stampeding to the Fascisti just to be on the win- 
ning side. The Fascista leaders know this perfect- 
ly well and are publicly discussing the situation. 
They are talking of ways and means for sifting the 
sheep from the goats among these converts who 
have seen the light at the eleventh hour. 

But the astonishing spread of the Fascista party 
is not what most engages Italian interest at this 
moment. More important is the question as to the 
attitude the Fascista syndicates will adopt relative 
to the class struggle. What will these syndicates— 
these proletarian Leagues with Fascista buttons 
—do, the moment wage-cuts, increased hours of 
labor and the apportionment of jobs, are involved? 
Will they be disposed to accept the program of the 
employers, who would be only too happy to support 
“good” labor unions which accept reductions in 
wages, and longer hours of work, without protest? 
Or will the proletarian leagues carry on, under 
Fascista colors, the same battles they were fight- 
ing as Socialists? Will Fascismo, in other words, 
become a Naticnalistic Socialism, or an instrument 
in the hands of capital? 

These are the great questions facing syndicalistic 
Fascismo, and the questions with which public opin- 
ion is deeply concerned. A number of curious facts 
are known at the outset; and they are giving good 
cause for thought to those who have been financing 
the Fascista movement. (The seizure of the port 
of Genoa alone cost the shipping and ship building 
companies a million and a half of lire in three 
days.) These facts seem to indicate that the 
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Fascista unions, to hold their influence and popu- 
larity with the masses, must not only make the 
same demands that the Socialists made, but uphold 
them with measures more violent than those of the 
Communists. I may cite one or two characteristic 
episodes. At Certaldo in Tuscany—the village 
where Boccaccio was born—the Fascisti seized the 
so-called Del Monte estate (owned by the Arrigoni 
family) on the pretext that unused lands must be 
brought under cultivation. The proprietors were 
obliged to give work to unemployed members of 
the Fascista unions. Then the Fascio of Certaldo 
published a proclamation threatening all land- 
owners who had “lands to cultivate, vineyards or 
olive orchards to plant” to “make haste in doing 
so, under penalty of the military occupation of 
their properties.” The same proclamation gave 
notice that a regular truck service had been estab- 
lished for provisioning the “troops” occupying the 
Del Monte estate. The Arrigonis capitulated at 
once, undertaking to work all their lands, whether 
profitable or not; to give employment to twenty- 
five extra farm hands; and to “compensate the 
National Fascista party for all the expenses of the 
occupation.” Now the Socialists and Communists 
have seized factories in their time; but it never 
occurred to them to ask the proprietors to pay the 
expenses of the seizure! 

This is not an isolated case. Any number of 
others might be cited. The Solco (Furrow), an 
agricultural newspaper of Siena, and an organ of 
the land-owners, is publishing editorials against the 
pressure the Fasci are exerting upon proprietors 
in that region for the employment of unneeded la- 
bor, and against threats to occupy various estates. 
This journal observes that “it was possible to con- 
vince even the Socialist deputy that work could not 
be given to unemployed farmhands when there was 
no work to do; but this is something the Fascisti 
have not been able to see.”” As for hours of labor, 
I may refer to a characteristic speech in a meeting 
of the National Union of Steel Workers (Fascista ) 
of Turin, where the machinist Girando protested 
that some shops had raised the work-day from 
eight to nine hours, thus increasing unemploy- 
ment. 

It has not been possible to keep the promise of 
“free labor” with which the Fascisti attacked the 
“red” organizations on the ground that these were 
monopolizing opportunities to work and prevent- 
ing the unemployed from earning a living. When 
the Fascisti victoriously seized the port of Genoa, 
private capital was joyously ready to return at once 
to the “open shop,” where there would be no dis- 
turbing labor organizations and the employer 
would be free to choose the help he wanted from 
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an unorganized mass of workers. But when the 
engineers and superintendents of the various plants 
were consulted they objected strenuously; labor 
organization remained, at the end, much as it had 
been in the long years of labor war waged by the 
Socialists: cooperative unions with closed member- 
ships, and shifts of employment to provide work 
for all those enrolled. The only modification of 
any consequence was the creation of new Fascista 
cooperatives which will compete henceforth with 
the “red” organizations. 

At Perugia, in Umbria, the Fascisti have just oc- 
cupied a factory that was not paying wages on 
time; at Andria, in Apulia, they have successfully 
imposed the employment of men out of work; at 
Gottolengo, in Lombardy, their squadrons of 
riders called the “Black Shirts’? compelled employ- 
ers to cancel wage reductions which had been an- 
nounced. The long list of such facts would seem to 
indicate that Fascismo cannot hold favor with the 
masses and do anything different from what the 
Socialists have been doing in the past. Pressure 
from the proletariat is just as great whether it be 
manifested under the Fascista tricolor or under the 
red flag of Socialism and Communism. Such, for 
that matter, was the earlier experience of the Cath- 
olics, who in forming unions to compete with the 
“reds” found themselves obliged to treat employ- 
ers and owners just as harshly as the Socialists had 
been treating them. 

Parallel with their syndicates and unions, the 
Fascisti are founding cooperatives of consumption 
and production, in this also imitating past Socialist 
and Catholic policies. These new ventures are 
still in their formative period, but they seem to 
present the defects their predecessors and com- 
petitors showed. The principal one of these is the 
obtaining of favors from the state by intrigues 
engineered in Parliament. Young as they are, the 
Fascista cooperatives have one scandal already to 
their credit. The distribution of unused war sup- 
plies to the various associations of ex-soldiers ac- 
cording to numbers of members was provided for 
by law. Mr. Lanfranconi, a Fascista deputy, 
found a way to turn a value of sixteen million lire 
from these supplies into the Fascista cooperatives. 

Many people of means have donated huge sums 
to the cause of the Fascisti, and many others have 
favored the movement in the disinterested hope 
that this party might be the one to carry through 
the long awaited “regeneration of Italy.” Recent 
events have been giving both these classes of people 
good grounds for doubt. If the new régime is so 
very like the old, why go to all the trouble of mak- 
ing a change? 

GIUSEPPE PREZZOLINI. 
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On Being Black 

GO to an optician and ask for a pair of gog- 

gles. My eyes are getting bad and my wife 
sists upon my getting them. lor a long tume 1 
have hesitated to do so. 1 hated to be literary— 
that is, to look literary. It is a fad, I believe. On 
an afterthought I am convinced she is right; 1 need 
them. My eyes are paining me. Moreover, the 
lights in the subway are blindingly dark, and head 
swirling. Again, the glitter of spring sends needles 
through my skull. I need the things badly. I de- 
cide to go to the optician’s. I go. It is a Jewish 
place. Elderly is the salesman. I put my cards 
on the table... ‘Fine day, isn’t it?’ He rubs 
and twists his pigmy fingers and ambles back to the 
rear. A moment later he returns. With him is a 
tray of jewelry—lenses and gold rings, diamonds 
and silver frames. Fine, dainty, effeminate things. 

“Here is a nice one,” chirps the o!d gentleman 
in a sing-song tone, as he tries to fit it on to my 
nose. “Just the right kind of goggles to keep the 
dust from going into your eyes. Only the other 
day I sold—” 

At first I feel as if it is one of these confounded 
new fangled things. Overnight they come, these 
new styles. Ideas! Here, I whisper to myself, is 
a new one on me. But I look again. It has a 
perforated bit of tin on either side of it, like the 
black star-eyed guard on a horse’s blinker. 

“Oh, I can show you others, if you don’t like 
that one. Want one with a bigger dust piece? I 
have others back here. Don’t be afraid, I'll fix 
you up. All the colored chauffeurs on Cumberland 
Street buy their glasses here.” 

“But I am not a chauffeur,” I reply softly. Were 
it a Negro store, I might have said it with a great 
deal of emphasis, of vehemence. But being what 
it is, and knowing that the moment I raise my voice 
I am accused of “uppishness,”’ I take pains—oh 
such pains, to be discreet. I wanted to bellow into 
his ears, “Don’t think every Negro you see is a 
chauffeur.” But the man is overwhelmingly 
amused. His snow-white head is bent—bent over 
the tray of precious gold, and I can see his face 
wrinkle in an atrociously cynical smile. But I can- 
not stand it—that smile. I walk out. 


Il. 


I am a stenographer. I am in need of a job. 
I try the employment agencies. I battle with 
anaemic youngsters and giggling flappers. I am at 
the tail end of a long line—only to be told the job 
is already filled. I am ignorantly optimistic. Amer- 
ica is 2 big place; I feel it is only a question of 
time and perseverance. Encouraged, I go into the 
tall office buildings on Lower Broadway. I try 
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everyone of them. Not a firm is missed. I walk 
in and offer my services. 1 am black, toreign-look- 
ing and a curio. My name is taken. | shall be 
sent for, certainly, in case of need. “Oh, don’t 
mention it, sir.... Glad you came in.... Good 
morning.” I am smiled out. I never hear from 
them again. 

Eventually I am told that that is not the way 
it is done here. What typewriter do Il use? Oh, 
Well, go to the firm that makes them. It 
maintains an employment bureau, for the benefit 
of users of its machine. There is no discrimination 
there; go and see them. Before I go I write stat- 
ing my experience and so forth. Are there any 
vacancies? In reply I get a flattering letter ask- 
ing me to call. I do so. 

The place is crowded. A sea of feminine faces 
disarms me. But I am no longer sensitive. I’ve 
got over that—long since. I grind my teeth and 
confidently take my seat with the mob. At the 
desk the clerks are busy telephoning and making 
out cards. I am sure they do not see me. I am 
just one of the crowd. One by one the girls, and 
men, too, are sent out after jobs. It has been rain- 
ing and the air is frowsy. The Jewish girls are 
sweating in their war-paint. At last they get 
around to me. It is my turn. 

I am sitting away down at the front. In order 
to get to me the lady is obliged to do a lot of de- 
touring. At first I thought she was about to go 
out, to go past me. But I am mistaken. She takes 
a seat right in front of me, a smile on her wrinkled 
old-maidish face. I am sure she is the head of the 
department. It is a situation that requires a strong 
diplomatic hand. She does not send one of the 
girls. She comes herself. She is from Ohio, I 
can see that. She tries to make me feel at home 
by smiling broadly in my face. 

“Are you Mr. r 

oT ea ** 

“That’s nice. Now how much experience you 
say you've had?” 

She is about to write. 

“T stated all that in the letter, I think. I’ve 
had five years. I worked for—” 

“Oh yes, I have it right here. Used to be secre- 
tary to Dr. Then you worked for an ex- 
port house, and a.soap manufacturer. Also as a 











‘shorthand reporter on a South American paper. 


That is interesting; quite an experience for a young 
man, isn’t it?” 

I murmur unintelligibly. 

“Well,” continues the lady, “we haven't any- 
thing at present—”’ 

“But I thought you said in your letter that there 
is a job vacant. I’ve got it here in my pocket. I 
hope I haven't left it at home—” 
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“That won’t suit you. You see it—it—is a post 
that requires banking experience. One of the big- 
gest banks in the city. Secretary to the vice-presi- 
dent. Ah, by the way; come to think of it, you're 
just the man for it. You know Mr. of Lenox 
Avenue? You do! I think the number is—— 
Yes, here it is. Also one of his cards. Well, if 
I were you I would go and see him. Good day.” 

Dusk is on the horizon. I am once more on 
Broadway. I am not going to see the man on 
Lenox Avenue. It won't do any good. The man 
she is sending me to is a pupil of mine! 
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My wife’s health is not very good and I think 
of sending her to the tropics. I write to the steam- 
ship company and in reply I receive a sheaf of 
booklets telling me all about the blueness of the 
Caribbean, the beauty of Montega Bay, and the 
fine a la carte service at the Myrtle Bank Hotel. 
I am intrigued—I think that is the word—by a 
three months’ cruise at a special rate of $150.00. 
I telephone the company in an effort to get some 
information as to sailing dates, reservations, and 
so forth. 

“I understand,” I say to the young man who 
answers the telephone, “I understand that you have 
a ship sailing on the tenth. I would like to reserve 
a berth at the $150.00 you are at present offer- 
ing.” 

“White or colored?” 

“Colored.” 

Evidently the clerk is consulting someone. But 
his hand is over the mouthpiece and I can not hear 
what he is saying. Presently— 

“Better come in the office and make reserva- 
tions.” 

“What time do you close?” 

“Five o'clock.” 

“What time is it now, please?” 

“Ten to.” 

“Good,” I hurry, “I am at Park Place now. 
Do you think if I hop on a Broadway trolley I 
can make it before five?” 

“T don’t know,” unconcernedly. 

I am at the booking desk. It is three minutes 
to five. The clerks, tall, lean, light-haired youths, 
are ready to go home. As I enter a dozen pairs of 
eyes are fastened upon me. Murmuring. Only a 
nigger. Again the wheels of life grind on. Lots 
are cast—I am not speaking metaphorically. The 
joke is on the Latin. Down in Panama he is a 
government clerk. Over in Caracas, a tinterillo, 
and in Mexico, a scientifico. I know the type. Com- 
ing to New York, he shuns the society of Spanish- 
Americans. On the subway at night he reads the 
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New York Journal instead of La Prensa. And 
on wintry evenings, you can always find him around 
Seventy-second Street and Broadway. The lad be- 
fore me is dark, has crystal brown eyes, and 
straight black hair. 

“I would like,” I begin, “to reserve a passage 
for my wife on one of your steamers to Kingston. 
I want to get it at the $150.00 rate.” 

“Well, it is this way.”” I am positive he is from 
Guayaquil. “It will cost you $178.00.” 

“Why $178.00?” 

“You see, the passage alone is $170.00—" 

“A hundred and seventy dollars! Why, this 
booklet here says $150.00 round trip. You must 
have made a mistake.” 

“You see, this $150.00 rate is for three in a 
room, and all the rooms on the ship sailing on 
the tenth are already taken up.” 

“All right,” I decide, “the date is inconsequen- 
tial. What I want is the $150.00 rate. Reserve a 
berth for me on any ship that is not already filled 
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up. I don’t care how late in the summer it is. | 
have brought a deposit along with me—” 

I am not truculent. Everything | say I strive 
to say softly, unoflensively—especially when in the 
midst of a color-ordeal! 

“Well, you’d have to get two persons to go with 
her.” The Peruvian is independent. ‘There are 
only three berths in a stateroom, and if your wife 
wants to take advantage of the $150.00 rate, she 
will have to get two other colored persons to go 
with her.” 

“I s-e-e!” I mutter dreamily. And I did see! 

“Come in tomorrow and pay a deposit on it, if 
you want to. It is five o'clock and—” 

I am out on the street again. From across the 
Hudson a gurgling wind brings dust to my nostrils. 
I am limp, static, emotionless. There is only one 
line to Jamaica, and I am going to send her by it. 
It is the only thing to do. Tomorrow I am going 
back, with the $178.00. It pays to be black. 

Eric D. WALROND. 


The Mystery of the “A” Men 


Il. 


ECAUSE the results are expressed in num- 
bers, it is easy to make the mistake of think- 
ing that the intelligence test is a measure 

like a foot rule or a pair of scales. It is, of course, 
a quite different sort of measure. For length and 
weight are qualities which men have learned how to 
isolate no matter whether they are found in an army 
of soldiers, a heap of bricks, or a collection of 
chlorine molecules. Provided the footrule and the 
scales agree with the arbitrarily accepted standard 
foot and standard pound in the Bureau of Stand- 
ards at Washington they can be used with conf- 
dence. But “intelligence” is not an abstraction like 
length and weight; it is an exceedingly complicated 
notion which nobody has as yet succeeded in defin- 
ing. 

When we measure the weight of a schoolchild 
we mean a very definite thing. We mean that if 
you put the child on one side of an evenly balanced 
scale, you will have to put a certain number of 
standard pounds in the other scale in order to 
cancel the pull of the child’s body towards the 
centre of the earth. But when you come to meas- 
4 Ure intelligence you have nothing like this to guide 
you. You know in a general way that intelligence 
is the capacity to deal successfully with the prob- 
lems that confront human beings, but if you try 


to say what those problems are, or what you mean 
by “dealing” with them, or by “‘success,”’ you will 
soon lose yourself in a fog of controversy. This 
fundamental difficulty confronts the intelligence 
tester at all times. The way in which he deals 
with it is the most important thing to understand 
about the intelligence test, for otherwise you are 
certain to misinterpret the results. 

The intelligence tester starts with no clear idea 
of what intelligence means. He then proceeds by 
drawing upon his common sense and experience to 
imagine the different kinds of problems men face 
which might in a general way be said to call for 
the exercise of intelligence. 
are much too complicated and too vague to be re- 
produced in the classroom. The intelligence tester 
cannot confront each child with the thousand and 
one situations arising in a home, a workshop, a 
farm, an office or in politics, that call for the exer- 
cise of those capacities which in a summary fashion 
we call intelligence. He proceeds, therefore, to 
guess at the more abstract mental abilities which 
come into play again and again. By this rough 
process the intelligence tester gradually makes up 
his mind that situations in real life call for memory, 
definition, ingenuity and so on. 

He then invents puzzles which can be employed 


But these problems 
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quickly and with little apparatus, that will accord- 
ing to his best guess test memory, ingenuity, defi- 
nition and the rest. He gives these puzzles to a 
mixed group of children and sees how children of 
different ages answer them. Whenever he finds a 
puzzle that, say, sixty percent of twelve year old 
children can do, and twenty percent of the eleven 
year olds, he adopts that test for the twelve year 
olds. By a great deal of fitting he gradually works 
out a series of problems for each age group which 
sixty percent of his children can pass, twenty per- 
cent cannot pass and, say, twenty percent of the 
children one year younger can also pass. By this 
method he has arrived under the Stanford-Binet 
system at a conclusion of this sort: Sixty percent 
of children twelve years old should be able to de- 
fine three out of the five words: pity, revenge, 
charity, envy, justice. According to Professor 
Terman’s instructions, a child passes this test if he 
says that “pity” is “to be sorry for some one’; the 
child fails if he says “to help” or ‘“‘mercy.” A cor- 
rect definition of “justice” is as follows: “It’s 


what you get when you go to court’’; an incorrect 


definition is “to be honest.” 

A mental test, then, is established in this way: 
The tester himself guesses at a large number of 
tests which he hopes and believes are tests of intel- 
ligence. Among these tests those finally are adopt- 
ed by him which sixty percent of the children under 
his observation can pass. The children whom the 
tester is studying select his tests. 

There are, consequently, two uncertain elements. 
The first is whether the tests really test intelligence. 
The second is whether the children under obser- 
vation are a large enough group to be typical. The 
answer to the first question—whether the tests are 
tests of intelligence—can be determined only by 
seeing whether the results agree with other tests 
of intelligence, whatever they may be. The answer 
to the second question can be had only by making 
a very much larger number of observations than 
have yet been made. We know that the largest 
test made, the army examinations, showed enor- 
mous error in the Stanford test of adult intelli- 
gence. These elements of doubt are, I think, radi- 
cal enough to prohibit anyone from using the re- 
sults of these tests for large generalization about 
the quality of human beings. For when people 
generalize about the quality of human beings they 
assume an objective criterion of quality, and for 
testing intelligence there is no such criterion. These 
puzzles may test intelligence, and they may not. 
They may test an aspect of intelligence. Nobody 
knows. 

What then do the tests accomplish? I think we 
can answer this question best by starting with an 
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illustration. Suppose you wished to judge all the 
pebbles in a large pile of gravel for the purpose 
of separating them into three piles, the first to con- 
tain the extraordinary pebbles, the second the 
normal pebbles, the third the insignificant pebbles. 
You have no scales. You first separate from the 
pile a much smaller pile and pick out one pebble 
which you guess is the average. You hold it in 
your left hand and pick up another pebble in your 
right hand. The right pebble feels heavier. You 
pick up another pebble. It feels lighter. You 
pick up a third. It feels still lighter. A fourth 
feels heavier than the first. By this method you 
can arrange all the pebbles from the smaller pile in 
a series running from the lightest to the heaviest. 
You thereupon call the middle pebble the standard 
pebble, and with it as a measure you determine 
whether any pebble in the larger pile is a sub- 
normal, a normal or a supernormal pebble. 

This is just about what the intelligence test does. 
It does not weigh or measure intelligence by any 
objective standard. It simply arranges a group 
of people in a series from best to worst by bal- 
ancing their capacity to do certain arbitrarily 
selected puzzles, against the capacity of all the 
others. The intelligence test, in other words, is 
fundamentally an instrument for classifying a 
group of people. It may also be an instrument for 
measuring their intelligence, but of that we cannot 
be at all sure unless we believe that M. Binet and 
Mr. Terman and a few other psychologists have 
guessed correctly when they invented their tests. 
They may have guessed correctly but, as we shall 
see later, the proof is not yet at hand. 

The intelligence test, then, is an instrument for 
classifying a group of people, rather than “a meas- 
ure of intelligence.” People are classified within 
a group according to their success in solving prob- 
lems which may or may not be tests of intelligence. 
They are classified according to the performance 
of some Californians in the years 1910 to about 
1916 with Mr. Terman’s notion of the problems 
that reveal intelligence. They are not classified 
according to their ability in dealing with the prob- 
lems of real life that call for intelligence. 

With this in mind let us look at the army results, 
as they are dished up by writers like Mr. Lothrop 
Stoddard and Professor McDougall of Harvard. 
The following table is given: 


44%4% of the army were A men 
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But how, you ask, did the army determine the 
qualities of an “A” man? For an “A” man is sup- 
posed to have “very superior intelligence,”’ and of 
course mankind has wondered for at least two 
thousand years what were the earmarks of very 
superior intelligence. McDougall and Stoddard 
are quite content to take the army’s word for it, 
or at least they never stop to explain, before they 
exploit the figures, what the army meant by “very 
superior inelligence.”” The army, of course, had 
no intention whatever of committing itself to a 
definition of very superior intelligence. The army 
was interested in classifying recruits. It therefore 
asked a committee of psychologists to assemble 
from all the different systems, Binet and otherwise, 
a series of tests. The committee took this series 
and tried it out in a few camps. They timed the 
tests. “The number of items and the time limits 
were so fixed that five percent or less in any aver- 
age group would be able to finish the entire series 
of items in the time allowed.” * It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that five percent or less (414 per- 
cent actually) of the army made a top score. It is 
not surprising that tests devised to pass five percent 
or less “A” men should have passed four and a 
half percent “A” men. 

The army was quite justified in doing this because 
it was in a hurry and was looking for about five 
percent of the recruits to put into officers’ training 
camps. I quarrel only with the Stoddards and 
McDougalls who solemnly talk about the 414 per- 
cent “A” men in the American nation without 
understanding how these 414 percent were picked. 
They do not seem to realize that if the army had 
wanted half the number of officers, it could by 
shortening the time have made the scarcity of ‘“A’’ 
men seem even more alarming. If the army had 
wanted to double the “A” men, it could have done 
that by lengthening the time. Somewhere, of 
course, in the whole group would have been found 
men who could not have answered all the questions 
correctly in any length of time. But we do not 
know how many men of the kind there were be- 
cause the tests were never made that way.** 

The army was interested in discovering officers 
and in eliminating the feeble-minded. It had no 
time to waste, and so it adopted a rough test 
which would give a quick classification. In that it 


* Yoakum and Yerkes, Army Mental Tests, p. 3. 


** Psychological Examining in the United States Army, 
p. 419. “The high frequencies of persons gaining at the 
upper levels (often 100°/,) indicate for the people making 
high scores on single time the ‘speed’ element is pre- 
dominant.” 
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succeeded on the whole very well. But the army 
did not measure the intelligence of the American 
nation, and only very loose-minded writers imagine 
that it did. When men write as Mr. Stoddard does 
that “only four and a half millions [of the whole 
population] can be considered ‘talented,’ ’’ the only 
possible comment is that the statement has no foun- 
dation whatsoever. We do not know how many 
talented people there are: first, because we have 
no measure of talent, and second, because we have 
never made the attempt to devise one or apply one. 
But when we sce how men like Stoddard and 
McDougall have exploited the army tests, we real- 
ize how necessary, but how unheeded, is the warn- 
ing of Messrs. Yoakum and Yerkes that “‘the ease 
with which the army group test can be given and 
scored makes it a dangerous method in the hands 
of the inexpert. It was not prepared for civilian 
use, and is applicable only within certain limits to 
other uses than that for which it was prepared.” 
WALTER LIPPMANN. 


(To be continued. ) 


An English Wood 


This valley wood is hedged 
With the set shape of things. 
Here sorrows come not edged, 
Here are no harpies fledged, 
No roc has clapped his wings, 
No gryphons wave their stings, 
Here, poised in quietude, 
Calm elementals brood 

On the set shape of things, 
They fend away alarms 

From this green wood. 

Here nothing is that harms, 
No bull with lungs of brass, 
No toothed or spiny grass, 
No tree whose clutching arms 
Drink blood when travelers pass, 
No mount of Glass, 

No bardic tongues unfold 
Satires or charms. 

Only, the lawns are soft, 

The tree-stems grave and old, 
Slow branches sway aloft, 

The evening air comes cold, 
The sunlight scatters gold. 
Small grasses toss and bend 


2 Small pathways idly tend 


Towards no certain end. 
Rosert Graves. 
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The Crow’s Nest 






































A Portrait 








1 Again the fatal triangle. Modern Launcelot and Arthur. In his coffin at last, looking morosely back upon life. 
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Goliath: 
Gather ye rosebuds while ye may. He in whom Philistines trust. 








Polygamist, packing the old suit-case “Kiss it, you rebel!” says Power to es 
for another honey-moon. the Intelligentsia. 














The Eternal Problem 
Crarence Day, Jr. 
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Bringing in the Ducks 


ITH the villagers I used to know in Northfield 

Sunday was like a visit from the doctor. When the 
doctor comes we face no merely idle or natural moment. 
Things that a minute earlier were only human suddenly 
become burdened with scientific meanings and gravities. 
We must find out what we have to do in such a special 
case. We must find out the profound explanation of 
things; why did we bat our eyes like that? why this 
dizziness when we jump up out of our chairs? Meanwhile 
we are not entirely happy, but we know that it is a busy, 
important and serious effair. For thoughtful people it was 
the same with a Massachusetts Sunday. The sun might 
rise, the leaves blow over the common, the dogs frolic along 
the sidewalks. But there was something frivolous, never- 
theless, about nature’s taking its course in such a fashion. 
‘There was an undue carelessness in these dogs running 
about without regard to the seriousness of life on that one 
day at least. There was, in a word, something special 
about the whole event. 

In Assisi Sunday is not in this vein. In Assisi you know 
that there are many sides to life, there is work, the family, 
love, wine, music, a little dancing, processions, and God 
and His part in everything. You have the word domenica 
for this seventh day but you never use it; you say festa, 
holiday. On that day you leave off some of your work, in 
the afternoon certainly. And in the morning on your way 
to the market or to the farm, you stop for mass in the 
church. You bring your scythes and rakes and scales 
into the church with you, your chickens and your baskets 
of ducks. You see nothing so very special about the oc- 
casion. It is only a way of going on living, it is a natural 
part of your life. Hopes of heaven and fears of hell you 
have naturally, just as you wish to go in July to Siena for 
the races or are afraid of the poorhouse. And to meditate 
on goodness and on the life of St. Francis, perhaps, is not 
so very different from thinking about the things you like 
in your friends or about the traits of your neighbors. You 
have times for this service to God as you have times for 
love, food, your little son, the theatre when it comes to 
town, or your farming or your trade. At any rate if one 
of the ducks gives a quack during the mass, you can whack 
it over the head. There is nothing particularly wicked or 
shocking about it; it is awkward, as when one sneezes 
while making a bow. ‘This worship in church is a part 
of your life. You lead your life and life will lead itself; 
life all hangs together. 

I wish the actors in R. U. R. and in Rose Bernd could 
bring their ducks into the church with them. Behind both 
R. U. R. and Rose Bernd, there are most admirable in- 
tentions. ‘The plays themselves have held at one time or 
another significant places on European stages. For both 
productions an effort has been made to gather good actors 
together, actors like Miss Barrymore, Mr. Calvert, Mr. 
Basil Sydney. Both productions have achieved success- 
ful moments, especially Rose Bernd, where at_ brief 
intervals the dramatic level rises very high. But there are 
times at both the Garrick and the Longacre when more 
than through anything else the effect misses fire because of 
just one trouble with the actors. They have the play too 
much on their consciences. ‘They feel responsible for the 
truths conveyed. ‘They want to make a special case of the 
life shown in these particular instances that they are pres- 
enting. They have the doctor on their minds. -In their 
drama it is Sunday. If some off-hand and homely piece of 
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life ‘stuck its head out the basket and quacked, most of 
these actors would be quite unhappy. 

But the effect of R. U. R. would gain tremendously if 
the actors could take it all less concernedly. Mr. Simon- 
son has happily devised a room of bare walls and window 
spaces of misty air and haunting forms, that expresses the 
mood of the play, with its mechanical surface and its 
romantic hunger beyond. The dramatist has invented a 
situation and incidents that can support all the modern 
implications, the sgcial theories, the prophecies and the 
satirical pot-shots at humanity that he chooses to make, 
The burden of. all this, then, falls only indirectly on the 
actors. But their consciences seem to shoulder it. Take 
for example the scene where the host of 1obots have sur- 
rounded the house, and the official business family are in 
such danger. A dozen points may very well be implied on 
soul, matter and mechanical progress, and these points may 
follow later in our minds. But the pattern of the scene is 
pure melodrama. Mr. Devereux, Mr. Anthony, Mr. 
Johnston and Mr. Travers were busy, it is true, turning 
on electric currents, hopping about, inventing defences, 
and looking through the shutters. But they appeared to 
be looking down the vistas of sociology rather than at the 
mob below, and their brains not their bodies seemed be- 
seiged. This scene could have been done better by an 
ordinary stock company if they were fools enough and saw 
nothing in it but its pure drama of danger and suspense. 
R. U. R. is only 2 melodrama that uses modern ideas like 
socialism and progress exactly as the old melodrama used 
ideas like honor and gallantry. The thing for the actors 
to do is to play the play, to fill the characters up with life, 
to make them entertain themselves with being alive. In a 
word the actors in R. U. R. should let go and enjoy 
themselves creating the people they have to create and 
doing what is to be done by them. And then if the dra- 
matist has things to say in terms cf these people and ac- 
tions, that is his affair. 

In Rose Bernd Mr. Robert Edmond Jones has pro- 
vided settings—the upland place with its crude blue sky 
and its meagre country and its homely, abundant, blossom- 
ing apple tree; the rooms with their sterility and glow 
combined-—that seemed to me subtly right. These settings 
seemed to give the effect of life springing from primitive 
harshness. And they contrived to skirt around realism at 
very much the same distance that the dramatist has kept. 
Hauptmann has provided the poetic meaning, Mr. Hopkins 
has given the production a fine hint of mysticism. 
The art of Miss Barrymore and Mr. McKay Morris is 
often stirring and compulsive. But too often, and especial- 
ly when there is a scene with many people in it, the actors 
seem afraid to let themselves go. They seem to be afraid 
of some higher meaning, or to suspect that some duty has 
been laid upon them. They need to assure themselves that 
regardless of the play and its special importance they are 
acting human beings after all. This is not the: first time 
they have come up against life. The three men, for ex- 
ample, are indeed, as Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn so beautifully 
put it, this woman’s soul, the forces working in her. But 
while they are on the stage, that is not the actors’ concern. 
They may leave that to us. What they are is themselves; 
they are men humming along the eager isolation of their 
own passionate ways. On the depths of the characters and 
the message of the play and their duties to it, these actors 
may reflect at home if they like; but they must reflect at 
home, on the stage create. 

For all this self-consciousness when they come to a play 
they take seriously or respect as possessing a Furopean 
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importance, you cannot wholly blame American actors. 
We are not yet a country that is easy with the theatre as 
an expression of life, or natural with it as a daily habit. 
But there is nothing special about serious drama except 
that it is alive. Any other kind of seriousness the actor 
can despise. There is first of all, of course, the direction 
of a play; someone must see what proportions it has, what 
is its main theme, and where in the pattern of this theme 
are the spots where the emphasis must come. But when 
this is done the actor’s sense of responsibility for the play's 
general social meaning may abate. His task becomes then 
like life. In life a man sees his own self in relation to 


CORRESP 


The Partition ot Austria 


IR: I got today the September 13th issue of your paper and 
I was rather stirred up by the way you treated on the affairs 
of Austria. You are right in what you say about the responsibili- 
ty of America; this fearful mess, which is called Europe after 
the war, is in its highest degree due to the ignorance of America 
interfering. Also without name and writing under the Treaties 
of Versailles, St. Germain, etc., you cannot shake off, before the 
future and history, the justification of what is going on and is 
yet to come. ignorance does not protect from giving account. 
But this time you have not even the excuse of ignorance in say- 
ing, “the best that can be hoped is her partition among the con- 
tending parties,” as an ever increasing number of Americans and 
not a few American journalists are frequenting Austria and 
Vienna. The partition of six millions of German speaking peo- 
ple,—partition means I think not to be asked about his will,— 
who for many hundreds of years have formed a unity, to three 
different nations, who have shown themselves all along as bitter 
enemies to all that is Austrian and German, only because there 
is no power, or better to say no will to bring these three to 
reason, is the greatest blow to all that America ever said and 
wrote about the “Rights of Nations.” And if you propose such a 
plan, or even if you speak of it without indignation and repulse 
you are no liberal, no democrat, but a hypocrite. 
” Vienna. Dr. MarcareTe Merores. 


An American Hospital in Moscow 


IR: In Moscow, some two miles from Kremlin, is a hospital 
which promises to be the scene of one of the most important 
and beneficent chapters in the history of American relief in 
Russia. The historic Old Catherine Hospital, which had its be- 
ginnings in the reign of Catherine II, consists of several large 
buildings—administration and dispensary, surgical, obstetrical, 
ete.—together with smaller buildings, on a plot of ground, 
eighteen acres in area. In happier days, the hospital had some 
4oo beds, and provided for a total population—patients, physi- 
cians, nurses, orderlies, servants, etc—of more than 2,000 per- 
sons. The grounds are now rough and unkempt, and the build- 
ings in disrepair, several of them mere ruins. Equipment is old 
and broken, and supplies inadequate. In the obstetrical wards, 
1 saw, last summer, scores of mothers lying on bent and rusted 
iron beds, without sheets or pillow-cases, and covered only with 
strips of burlap, old shawls, portieres. During the past year the 
American Medical Aid for Russia, organized under the direction 
of a group of distinguished American physicians, raised a fund 
sufficient to purchase 3 hospital equipment adequate for a first- 
class institution. Under an agreement formulated between the 
Moscow health authorities and the Society, the Old Catherine 
Hospital is now being put in first-class repair by the Soviet 
authorities and placed in charge of the American Medical Aid 
for a period of one year. Having already equipped the hospital 
the Society agrees now to provision both patients and staff, mect 
all the running expenses of the institution, supply it with an 
abundance of first-class material, install American methods of 
administration, nursing and treatment, and in general maintain 
the institution as a modern hospital of the highest standard. At 
the end of one year, it will be returned to the Soviet Health 
Commission of Moscow as the model hospital of the city. 
For this great work, the sum of $200,000 is promptly needed. 
The Russians are doing their part in placing buildings and 
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the scheme of things around him; his body stirs with its 
own vitality; he is curious, entertained, carried along; he 
fills out the moment; he is a busy microcosm all to himself. 
Sut he has not his relation to the scheme of things around 
him on his mind always over-much; his pulse does not beat 
for the sake of biology; he is carried along and entertained 
with his living because he likes it or cannot give up the 
chance of it, not that he may illustrate some divine idea or 
some reform coming in the universe. The actor has the 
same relation to his role in the play that he has in life to 
himself. 
Stark Younc. 


GNDENTCE 


grounds, fully restored, at our disposal. We in turn bring to the 
relief of people just emerging from years of cold, starvation and 
disease, and still in dire distress, the full equipment and per- 
sonnel of a modern hospital. To thousands of men, women 
and children, we shall give immediate health and healing; 
and by our example of model hospital administration, set loose 
an influence in Russian life which will be a blessing for genera- 
tions to come. Local groups of the American Medical Aid for 
Russia are being organized in the great cities of the country for 
the raising of funds. Individual contributions are solicited, and 
may be sent to the American Medical Aid for Russia, 103 Park 
Avenue, New York. 

New York. Joun Haynes Hoimes. 


“Four American | mpressions” 


IR: To prove that American audiences are not completely 

docile in the matter of literary criticism and that the exhibi- 
tion of cerebral fat may still call forth protest, I wish to inquire 
if there is any other justification for printing Four American 
Impressions by Sherwood Anderson (October 11th issue) than 
Mr. Anderson’s reputation as a fiction writer. This piece of 
writing lies vaguely in the direction of literary criticism, and 
since it does not clearly point anywhere else, 1 shall assess it 
as such, 

Being considerably mystified by Gertrude Stein, I would wel- 
come any statement of her intention. Mr. Anderson is her chief 
champion in this country. He tells us that her personality re- 
minds him of an Ohio woman working in her immense old- 
fashioned kitchen and that “she is laying word against word, 
relating sound to sound, feeling for the taste, smell, the rhythm 
of the individual word”—which is precisely what every literary 
artist tries to do. If he had said she was recording the jetsam 
and flotsam of the subconscious or something like that and 
developed his thesis, we might have been started on something. 
Mr. Anderson’s diagnosis of Ring Lardner has long been current 
and does not depend upon being brought up in an Ohio town. 
His statement that it is all right if in secret Lardner is another 
man, is merely patting cowardice on the head. Was Mark Twain 
and is Ring Lardner “bluffed by the highbrows,” or do they 
merely exemplify a subservience to middle-class codes? Anent 
Rosenfeld, Miss Heap is suspiciously misquoted. She wrote, not 
that he is “our well-dressed writer of prose,” but that “Criticism 
in New York is one of the allied fashion-designing trades. The 
art talk of the lay-intellectual is a radio of the fashion-art 
journals. Every smart journal has its Well Dressed Man and its 
well-dressed artist. The Dial has Paul Rosenfeld.” Which I 
take to have decidedly unflattering implications. To one who 
believes that Mr. Rosenfeld’s prose is bad and difficult only in 
the sense that it is hard to find an idea in it, the flat pronounce- 
ment that he is “a real aristocrat among writers of prose” means 
absolutely nothing unless it is justified. And don't we all know 
that Sinclair Lewis neglects the sunnier aspects of American life, 
that he does not love it and that he is fighting for something 
he does care about? The futility of this statement about Lewis is 
Mr. Anderson’s fault, not mine. 

Suppose that Mr. Anderson had written a sonnet with bad 
rhymes, inaccurate metre, commonplace thought and the most 
overworked phrases, would even his short-story reputation se- 
cure its acceptance? Criticism should be judged at least as 
severely as a sonnet. Gornam B. Mursow. 
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Books and Things 


N Single Strictness is the title of Mr. George Moore's 

new book of five stories (New York: Privately Printed 
for Subscribers Only by Boni and Liveright. $10). To 
describe the impression they’ve left on me would be still 
more difficult than I find it if I knew what decisions Mr. 
George Moore had made before setting to work, and in 
what order. Ignorance of the book’s origins and progress 
leaves me free to make guesses. Free to suppose, for ex- 
ample, that his first decision, first in time perhaps and 
certainly in importance, was more like a painter’s choice 
than an ordinary writer’s; that his book began its life when 
some such word as silver-point came into his head as a 
name for the kind of thing he was after. 

Perhaps certain cherished aversions and old weariness 
influenced him to the choice of a tone which would give his 
preferences an opportunity to have their own way, in all 
liberty and at ease, ever so indirectly and quietly. A dis- 
taste that has for many years been strengthening in Mr. 
George Moore for prose with a marked rhythmic beat; a 
distaste for emphasis of another kind, for a prose in which 
the words sound like something added late in the process, 
like italics, like last aids to perception and attention sum- 
moned from the dictionary; a distaste for narrative where 
the suspense is always being heightened; a distaste for all 
the noises drama makes—these and other dislikes must have 
been active in him, must have been wearing their conscious 
coats or their unconscious, when he chose his tone. 

And then, too, at one moment or another, while In Single 
Strictness was forming itself and being formed, Mr. George 
Moore may have recollected an accusation often brought 
against him, of inability to make up his mind whether read- 
ers easily shocked or readers not easily shocked were most 
worth shocking. Once upon a time it was his custom to 
solve this problem hy trying to leave nobody unshocked. 
Not so of late years. Not so in the case of In Single 
Strictness. Here he has chosen a subject or two from the 
class labelled scabrous, and has treated them with a decency 
so whole and so fine that no sign is visible of any aware- 
ness on the author’s part that tact was needed. Had tact 
obtruded itself, had we anywhere suspected him of trying 
to be tactful, we should have felt that he hadn’t got the 
values right in his picture. He does not dip his thin brush 
in either right or wrong when he paints us his picture of 
a prostitute. There she is, the friendly child, in her un- 
escapable natural calling, there too are the unexpected after 
effects of her character, the lacelike renunciations to which 
gratitude toward her inspires another woman, Sarah 
Gwynn. 

Readers of Hail and Farewell have not forgotten the 
contrast between their idea and Mr. George Moore’s idea 
of the disturbance set going in him by the Boer war, in 
which he sided with the Boers. The Boer war caused him 
to break several old friendships, uprooted him, drove him 
out of England. ‘It turned him bitter and unrelenting, 
savage and ferocious and harsh. So he saw himself. What 
his readers saw was a sedentary writer somewhat upset by 
the Boer war, by the worry of moving his belongings away 
from London and of finding a suitable Dublin house, by 
the failure of Ireland to move eastward and meet him half- 
way. Mistakenly persuaded that he was boiling furiously, 
he simmered for exactly the right length of time, and one 
of his best books was the result. 

If his feeling about the Boer war was really one of the 
“sources” of Hail and Farewell, then another generous 
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indignation may have been one of the “sources” of the 
longest of these new stories, Hugh Montfert.. Upon some 
occasion or other, possibly when Oscar Wilde was convicted 
and sentenced, Mr. George Moore may have revolted 
against the stupid cruelty of that performance, against the 
assumpticn that prison and infamy ought always to be the 
portion of every sodomist. Somewhere in the sky of his 
mind a wish may have gathered, may almost have taken 
shape, to reveal to English readers, at his own time and 
in his own way, the something natural which may be hidden 
in a crime against nature, the frightened innocence which 
may communicate its own color of innocence to no matter 
what temptations, the whiteness of dark things. So, per- 
haps, Mr. Moore may have come to choose the subject of 
the silver-point called Hugh Montfert, which is the picture 
not of a life stained by this temptation, but of this tempta- 
tion somewhat cleared and bleached by Hugh’s immunity 
from normal sins and stains. 

All of which I say although knowing all the while that 
I ought to keep silent about such a story as Hugh Mont- 
fert, that in criticising it I am hampered by the fact that 
homosexuality is a subject which, perhaps because I happen 
to dislike such of my acquaintances as it interests, bores me 
a good deal. I can see, of course, that it is a subdivision of 
Mr. George Moore’s subject, celibacy, but why this subject 
attracted him I know less after reading In Single Strictness 
than before. “For the unfolding of my subject,” he says 
in his Advertisement, “more than one story was needed, 
but the temperaments of the people in the stories are so 
closely related that I look upon this book as a single narra- 
tive divided into five chapters; and the book’s unity having 
been pointed out, it only remains for me to tell that the 
stories are all new with the exception of ten or a dozen 
pages borrowed from Celibates.” 

Perhaps Mr. George Moore’s interest was never quite 
so keen in the subject itself, which he unfolds without 
making many discoveries for us or additions to our ex- 
perience, as in the difference between his response to it and 
other men’s, and more narrowly in the unlikeness of his 
and their literary responses. Or perhaps, being minded to 
achieve a certain tone, to hush his already quiet prose into 
noiselessness, he looked about him for a subject, and could 
think of none more treatable in his later manner than these 
lives all made up of futility and remembrance, these con- 
temporary men and women who seemed to have lived so 
long ago. Or was it only the women, was it only Henrietta 
Marr and Emily Lofft and Sarah Gwynn, who were at 
any time alive? I am not quite sure the characters who 
bear men’s names ever lived or were ever men. No doubt 
the presence of men would have been too heavy for the 
delicate craft Mr. George Moore is sailing under such 
light airs. The narrative will be becalmed, we say, in an- 
other moment, and we are charmed by the continuing 
miracle of its being kept in motion. The beauty and quiet- 
ness of this narrative art are not easily to be matched, al- 
though here and there the quietness is rather too much 
for the beauty. 

From Mr. George Moore’s Advertisement: “At last a 
book of talks began to shape itself in my mind. Another 
big job of work, I said, six or eight months at least, for 
little can be saved from Impressions and Opinions; and 
forthright I began to consider 4 Parley as a possible title 
for the new books, else Parleys, Soliloquies and Medita- 
tions, without, however, being able to come to a decision.” 

Why not Parleyings with a Certain Person of Im- 
portance in his Day? P. L. 
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The Critic as Novelist 


Still Life, by J. Middleton Murry. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Company. $2.50. 

The Things We Are, by J. Middleton Murry. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company. $2.50. 


HOSE who read Mr. Murry’s first considerable 

piece of criticism, his study of Dostoevsky which ap- 
peared some six years ago, might have predicted that he 
would, sooner or later, write novels. His Dostoevsky is 
in fact a critical novel. Fiction is a reading of life for 
the purpose of emphasis. Mr. Murry applied the method 
of fiction to the material furnished by Dostoevsky’s life and 
works, and whether we agree with his reading or not, we 
must admit that he produced a subjective interpretation of 
extraordinary subtlety and interest. So intimate a study 
necessarily left its impress on the critic. Hence the further 
prophecy might have been hazarded that when Mr. Murry 
came to deal with life directly it would be the aspects and 
phenomena of life as Dostoevsky saw them which would 
interest him. He has indeed left the trail marked quite 
unmistakably. In trying to convey the impression which 
Dostoevsky made upon him he told us in his introduction 
of two experiences of his own which conveyed to him 
something of the metaphysical terror which lurks behind 
Dostoevsky’s vision of life. One occurred when in reading 
a book on Egyptology he came upon the phrase, The Boat 
of the Million Years, and through its reiteration was 
suddenly rapt into eternity. “I saw the Boat.” The other 
was induced by contemplating the condors in their cage at 
the Zoological Gardens, great birds perching above a half 
gnawed bloody bone, “looking out with blind and lidded 
eyes.” They gave a new content to the word obscene, that 
“metaphysical obscenity which consists in the sudden mani- 
festation of that which is timeless through that which is 
in time.” These two occurrences form part of the ex- 
perience of Anne in Still Life, whereby she feels that the 
comfortable world which man has built for himself in time 
is suddenly obliterated and she is facing the metaphysical 
horror of eternity. “Where she had been she knew that 
life and motion and change were illusion, by which men’s 
eyes are blinded.” 

The two books before us are singularly alike in method 
and art. Mr. Percy Lubbock has called attention to the 
device of Henry James in his later novels in setting a stage 
in the consciousness of one of his characters upon which 
the action of the plot is reflected. In each story Mr. 
Murry gives us three such stages, the minds of two men 
and a woman. The setting of Still Life is elaborate and 
complicated, and its implication is tragic. The Things We 
Are is lighter in structure, and the characters are simplified ; 
it may be called in the deeper sense a comedy. The prob- 
lem, however, is the same—the problem of personality, of 
freedom of the individual to be himself in a world of men 
and women—and the solution. “You have to lose your- 
self,” says Dennis in Still Life: “He that loseth his life 
shall save it. I feel that that’s true. But what’s the good 
of a feeling to a man with my habit of mind? Lose my- 
self? If I just suggest it to myself nine-tenths of me gets 
up and laughs.” And Boston echoes in The Things We 
Are: “I had to lose my life; it was the only hope. At the 
same time I saw that, I also saw that it was quite impossi- 
ble for me to lose my life. Mine wasn’t the kind of life 
that lets itself be lost.” Again Maurice in Still Life: “Here 
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I am, absolutely tortured by the thought of all the people 
there are roaming about the world, whom I’ve hurt in one 
way or in another. ... The funniest part of it is that 
the reason why I hurt all these people is that I haven't got 
the courage not to.” And Boston in his simpler fashion: 
“I saw that one mustn’t use people, that’s all. It’s for- 
bidden.” Clearly we have here the answer that we live 
only in others, and can be free only through them, and 
also the ethical paradox that to seek such freedom at their 
expense is to win only an external mastery which is slavery. 

The solution in both novels comes about through action 
which is fantastic, spasmodic, incoherent. Dennis declares 
in Still Life: “I believe that there is one way of salvation 
tor me: To do something instead of letting something be 
done, to do something and wait, something that makes you 
bound to respond, somehow to baptise myself. The doing 
of something that may have no value in itself, but which 
costs me so much to do that it will always be a symbol.” 
It is the doing of such things which leads Anne Cradock 
to abandon her husband for Maurice, and Dennis to resign 
his hospital appointment and his career, and Maurice, who 
is surely Dostoevsky’s Raw Youth, to forsake Anne in his 
inconsequent pursuit of Madeleine. Similarly Boston dis- 
covers through apparently unmotived behavior a wholly 
latent capacity to be himself. In both the action consists 
in bringing to fulfillment motives which lie hidden and 
suppressed. It is a purging of the subconsciousness. Mr. 
Murry will be called a Freudian, but he has already recog- 
nized in Dostoevsky the secret of a reality which it is clear- 
ly the purpose of his novels to reveal. “Only that was real 
which was fantastic; in other words, only that which was 
the sign of revolt in the mind of man against the tyranny 
of life, and the iron laws of blind and cruel nature.” As 
Dostoevsky found a potent symbol of this revolt in what 
we call crime, and the ceepest lessons of humanity in the 
lives of those whom we call vicious, so murder occurs quite 
casually among the various thoughts of Boston, and the 
souls of Anne and Dennis are clarified by the little courtesan 
in the Montmartre café, who dances with her head on 
Anne’s breast, and accepts Dennis as her casual fate. Surely 
this touching little figure is meant to remind us vaguely of 
Sonia in Crime and Punishment. 

Altogether it may be said that Mr. Murry’s novels are 
a genuine criticism of life. In their rendering of after-war 
conditions in England they have something of the im- 
portance of Sanin as a post-revolution document in Russia. 
3eside them the recent novels of Mr. Bennett, Mr. George 
and Mr. Wells are journalistic and superficial. The inter- 
est of serious fiction during this century has been largely 
sociological, its problems have been those of the individual 
in society with the emphasis on social conduct. Mr. Murry 
postulates a society in decay, a social fabric in tatters. 
Through the breaking down of conventions that held the 
individual to’a fixed place in his world and a course of 
action along lines of safety and success, a new range of 
movement of experiment is opened, and a new set of social 
sanctions must be provided. Mr. Murry’s novels represent 
a return to the kind of seriousness which we think of as 
characteristic of the psychological novel of the eighteen 
sixties and seventies. George Eliot wrote as frontispiece 
for Daniel Deronda a bit of verse beginning “Let thy chief 
terror be of thine own soul.” This might be the foreword 
of Still Life—but with what added complexities in soul, 
with what deeper meaning of terror. 

Rosert Morss Loverr. 
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Dogmatism in the Name of 


Science 


Science and Human Affairs, by W. G. Curtis. New 
York: Harcourt Brace and Company. $3.50. 


OFESSOR CURTIS'S book unintentionally indicates 
why scientists do not, as a rule, go in for writing on 
the larger bearings of science for human life. The devel- 
oped sciences are precisely those that, like physics, chemistry 
and biology, deal with the simpler aspects of the world; 
and as it requires the major part of a man’s intellectual 
energy to master his own special field, the cautious scientist 
realizes that he cannot give to the larger and more com- 
plicated problems of human life as a whole the same 
thorough and conscientious work which he devotes to the 
relatively simpler technical problems that are his specialty. 
Under the circumstances two types venture to deal with 
science as a whole. On the one hand there are a few 
philosophers like Santayana who are profoundly conscious 
of the limitations of their knowledge, but realize that life 
is an adventure with uncertainties which cannot be halted 
until certain scientific knowledge is available. On the 
other hand there is a larger number who, though they may 
exercise scientific caution in their own field, have no hesita- 
tion in swallowing quite uncritically that which they gather 
at second hand to be the teaching of science as a whole. 
It is one of the ironies of fate that men are never so certain 
about the things which they have investigated for them- 
selves as about the things which they have accepted on the 
authority of others. In the process of retailing the in- 
vestigations of others all the qualifications and doubts that 
distinguish critical science from hearsay knowledge tend to 
drop out. 

Of the three parts of Professor Curtis’s book the middle 
one is the only one that falls within the author’s special 
competence, viz., zoology. Here we have a fairly clear 
statement of some of the principal problems of modern 
biology—perhaps most satisfactory on the problem of 
heredity. But the reader will be quite misled if he takes 
the author’s word for it that universal evolution is an 
undisputed fact. It certainly is not a fact of direct ob- 
servation but rather a highly speculative theory. More- 
over, apart from the rejection of the Biblical myths as a 
pretended scientific cosmology, evolution is too vague and 
meaningless a term to be of any use in scientific experi- 
mental biology. Leading experimenters like Jacques Loeb 
have not hesitated to say so, but the great majority are 
afraid to say this for fear of lending support to fanatical 
ignoramuses like Bryan, McCann and Company. But this 
is a great mistake. Science has much less to fear from ex- 
ternal dangers like hostile legislation than from the internal 
danger of abating the enunciation of truth by considerations 
of public policy or expediency. It is precisely because Dar- 
win ignored questions of expediency and stated his case with 
transparent honesty, indicating fully the available evidence 
against as well as that in favor of his thesis, that he was 
able to impress the public as well as advance biologic science. 

In the other two parts of the book, devotea respectively 
to the history and to the present significance of science, the 
author’s complacent dogmatism is not mitigated by first- 
hand knowledge. One who compiles any history on the 
basis of secondary sources will, of course, fall into errors 
from which reference to primary sources might have saved 
him. What is worse, however, is that he will accept and 
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retail as fact that which is but questionable interpretation. 
Thus Professor Curtis, following his guides, Draper and 
A. D. White, most complacently repeats the assertion that 
the principle of authority, and especially theology and 
scholasticism, have been the great hindrances to scientific 
development. Now there can be no doubt that many 
theologians have been hostile to science; and no enlightened 
person can withhold from Draper, White and the other 
continuators of the Voltairean tradition the high praise due 
to those who have delivered telling blows in the interests 
of toleration and freedom of thought—great goods which 
we are apt to lose if we do not continually fight for them. 
But a sober examination of the historic facts shows that 
the extent to which the church has actually hindered scien- 
tific activity has been grossly exaggerated. Numerous and 
atrocious have been the persecutions for theologic, as for 
political, heresy. But so far as I know, the proposition 
that the earth revolves about the sun is the only proposition 
of modern science officially or semi-officially condemned by 
the authority of the church, and on this the latter has had 
to yield and withdraw. (Of course individual theologians 
have raved at different doctrines of modern science, but so 
have statesmen, literary critics, and patriotic citizens gen- 
erally—and with equal futility.) On the other hand, Pro- 
fessor Curtis himself admits that the church made possible 
the return of scientific thinking (p. 49) and that the mod- 
ern universities arose in intimate union with the scholarly 
activity of the church, following the general revival of 
western Europe. Despite his main thesis that the decline 
of science was due to the church and theology (pp. 4, 48) 
we learn incidentally that the decline of science was not 
due to the prohibitions of theologians, but to general intel- 
lectual backwardness (p. 46). The latter is much nearer 
the actuality. Science, like a plant, may be hindered by 
external obstructions, but the main fact is the positive 
energy within it and the general intellectual life in which 
it has its roots. Where a vigorous intellectual curiosity or 
desire for truth exists, prohibitions against its satisfaction 
will generally be overcome. We need not, therefore, be 
surprised that periods of vigorous development in theology 
are also periods of great creative activity in science—wit- 
ness the thirteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

When we come to the third part dealing with the general 
significance of science, Professor Curtis’s account suffers 
not only from the absence of any special knowledge or 
humility in regard to the complexity of the social problems 
to which science is to be applied, but even more by the 
failure to ask what it is that distinguishes science from 
ordinary human thought. Science we are told is but the 
application of reason to natural phenomena, and that is 
precisely what everyone does who carries on his business 
carefully. But, if this is so, may not a lawyer, or a critical 
historian like Thucydides, who examines his evidence with 
critical care, be much more representative of the scientific 
spirit than an uncritical zoologist ? 

To enumerate all the questionable assertions on phil- 
osophy, psychology, economics, etc., which Professor Curtis 
accepts as unquestionable truth, would be to give a list of 
nearly all the superficial commonplaces which pass as 
2xioms in our popular intellectual milieu. Comment on a 
few of them, however, may not be out of place. Thus to 
the confident assertion that the economic problem is no 
longer how to produce goods but how to distribute them 
(p. 265), it may be remarked that the problem how to 
produce economic goods without deadening human life is 
precisely the economic problem that natural science has 
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not yet solved. To Professor Curtis the social good is 
identical with open-mindedness, and the latter means the 
acceptance of the new. But it seems never to occur to him 
that scepticism may be a good thing not only when applied 
to established tradition but also when applied to unbaked 
remedies for intellectual or social difficulties. Indeed, de- 
spite his constant glorification of scepticism, Professor 
Curtis does not hesitate to accept the fashionable American 
will-to-believe attitude in condemning moral scepticism and 
in telling us that in the issue between mechanism and vital- 
ism we should prefer the latter for moral reasons. Perhaps 
even more significant is the way the thin truism that “things 
change” is made the basis of an attack on legalism as the 
adherence to precedents—ignoring all the time the fact 
that the law must serve not only new needs but the old 
needs as well. Would not the ignoring of all precedents 
be the same as the scientists’ ignoring of all past observa- 
tions? The fashionable and complacent use of the shib- 
boleth “dynamic and not static,” should not blind us to 
the existence of relatively permanent human interests. 

To refuse acceptance to a zoologist’s unproved assertion 
that the actual teachings of Jesus were not theological 
(p. 43), that the external world is the creation of the mind 
(p. 230) or that democracy is necessarily friendly to science 
(p. 287), does not involve a rejection or distrust of science. 
But the reflections here adduced may help us to see that 
the study of any one science, and even the enthusiastic 
preaching of universal scepticism, will not necessarily guard 
us against unwarranted dogmatism. The career of the 
great Descartes shows how futile is the exhortation to uni- 
versal doubt, since our prejudices are precisely the “‘clear 
ideas” which it never occurs to us to question. Effective 
scepticism is the result, not the beginning, of organized and 
cumulative knowledge. The heights of science are, of 
course, free and accessible to all, but only at the price of 
an arduous toil that few at present can afford. Hence 
not only the multitude but even teachers of science are 
ready to believe uncritically in the name of science if not 
in the name of theology. Indeed, if we relied solely on 
the facts of our direct personal experience only an infinitesi- 
mal part of science would be open to us for direct verifica- 
tion. But while we cannot effectively question all things 
and must rely on the reports of others, it is a good thing 
to hold that nothing is above question. This means intel- 
lectual tolerance for those who reject cur fundamental be- 
liefs, even while we hold on, as we must, to that which we 
deem good, as the necessary zest of life. Something like 
this, to be sure, was said long ago by a theolegically-minded 
Jew of Tarsus. But, despite the invaluable progress of 
science, life is still somewhat of an adventure and not yet 
altogether a demonstrable theorem. 

Morris R. CoHeEn. 


The Portraitist Portrayed 


A Portrait of George Moore in a Study of his Work, by 
John Freeman. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
$5.00. 


BSCURITY is often mistaken for profundity, and to 
people who do not recognize and avoid the confusion 

it may seem odd and unnecessary that Mr. Freeman should 
have elected to “study” Mr. George Moore’s works, for 
from the beginning of his writings to his latest books there 
is, it is safe to say, not a line that is obscure. But the 
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serene lucidity must not be taken for shallowness; if we 
see the bottom it is because no mud, held in suspense, hides 
the depths. It was in speaking of Henry James that Mr. 
Moore himself declared that that which is firmly and clearly 
imagined needs no psychology; and he adds: “Hamlet and 
Don Quixote are psychologies.” ‘The same may be said, 
within their degree, of Héloise or of Hugh Monfert. But 
because Moore is understandable it does not follow that his 
work does not repay close study, and the present time, on 
the eve of the publication of the first collected edition of 
his writings, was happily selected for the appearance of this 
large and dignified “portrait.” The subject of Mr. Free- 
man’s study offers alluring topics for discussion by a com- 
petent critic from both the aesthetic and the personal point 
of view. 

There is, I think, no other living writer of the first rank 
who elects so unreservedly to be judged as an artist; the 
two other novelists who by general consent are regarded as 
his equals or perhaps his superiors—Mr. Hardy and Mr. 
Conrad—are certainly moralists as well as artists and 
neither would seek to divorce the moral intent from the 
aesthetic achievement. In Mr. Moore’s mind the quest of 
morality in art appears as unreasonable as it did in the 
mind of Gautier or of Swinburne. “We do not seek,” said 
Swinburne, “for sermons in sonnets”; nor, Mr. Moore 
would add, in novels and romances. He is the devoted 
servant of his art and no amount of pains is considered lost 
that is lavished upon his creations. No other living writer, 
hardly another in the whole range of English literature, 
has subjected his books to so untiring and continuous a 
process of revision. (Mr. Conrad’s final versions differ 
often from the form in which his novels have appeared 
serially, but in his case the magazine version is to be con- 
sidered merely as a first draft.) Mr. Moore has frequently 
rejected and denounced books from his own pen, and sev- 
eral he has banished utterly from the corpus of his writ- 
ings. ‘This ruthlessness towards himself, towards what was 
once part of himself, must be remembered by those who are 
made uncomfortable by the same ruthlessness when directed 
against other writers. 

The author of Flowers of Passion and A Modern Lover 
was a very different man from the author of Héloise and 
Abelard and In Single Strictness. George Moore has de- 
veloped miraculously from the callow youth, fond, as Mr. 
Freeman says, of “plushy” elegance, whose acquaintance 
with the French language was just sufficient to render him 
almost incapable of writing English, into the wise and 
gracious artist who looks today tenderly yet implacably into 
the human heart and sets down what he finds there in the 
most beautiful prose that has been written in modern Eng- 
lish. And because he thus exhibits so wonderful a progress 
along a way strewn with discarded versions and rejected 
books he is eminently worthy of study. Mr. Freeman has 
sympathetically traced the spiral course of this progress, 
skilfully disentangling, as he goes, the facts from the 
fancies in the various volumes of meditative reminiscence. 
The critic has meted to Mr. Moore the same frankness 
which his subject has measured to other people, and in 
particular he has dealt firmly and unmincingly with the 
stains—the, alas! frequently so unnecessary stains—upon 
this beautiful achievement. 

The portrait of the man which emerges from this study 
of his work and which is the special theme of the last 
chapter is cleverly and delicately fashioned; and the pres- 
ent reviewer, who has enjoyed the privilege of many talks 
by the fireside in Ebury Street, can vouch for its vividness 
and accuracy. Samuet C, CHew. 
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A Page ot Fiction 


The Bright Shawl, by Joseph Hergesheimer. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 


ORE and more of late Mr. Hergesheimer comes to 

rely upon symbols, Now the gorgeous shawl of the 
Spanish dancer La Clavel becomes the device of his romantic 
mood. Seen through the far end of a telescope is the Cuban 
revolution, a pageant of great visual effectiveness. But 
though the story is of youth and the struggle for freedom, 
ot all who move in the radiant aura of her bright shawl, 
only La Clavel seems fully alive. The anaemic young hero, 
imbued as he is with that chill passion which is most happy 
in embracing not a woman but a cause, is no more than 
half alive. As superficially sumptuous and suave and hot 
in color as a Zuloaga—though far less fleshly—this Bright 
Shawl of Mr. Hergesheimer’s is a proper exhibit for the 
same museum which shelters Conrad’s Arrow of Gold— 
both belated heirlooms of the romantic literary tradition 
ef a vanished past. F. H. 


Tales of the Jazz Age, by F. Scott Fitzgerald. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.75. 


I; is always hard to criticise a good craftsman in letters. 
He has virtues, but if you demonstrate them much, you 
exalt him disproportionately. He has shortcomings, but in 
dwelling on them you overtip the scale. It is so with Scott 
Fitzgerald who belongs to the “reasonably good” writers. 
His writing is an acceptable growth from the principles 
stated in handbooks of composition. His elements of articu- 
lation are carefully disguised from the reader, who therefore 
reads for content alone. Consequently Fitzgerald is not 
disqualified for the Saturday Evening Post. He is amus- 
ing, flippant, glib, sophisticated according to Princeton 
undergraduate standards, and this admits him to Smart Set. 
His characters never complete into substance: he sometimes 
succumbs to salesmanship: he has a fair range: he is bet- 
ter in fantasies: there are split-seconds of beauty expressed. 
But that emphatically is all. Beyond the straight arithmetic 
of craft there lies the severer arithmetic of art in which 
the problem is to make 2 x 2=5s. G. B. M. 

Broken Barriers, by Meredith Nicholson. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


R. MEREDITH NICHOLSON is at great pains 

in his story of Broken Barriers to explain and 
justify the younger generation in its famous Revolt. One 
would gather from a casual survey of current literature 
that the coming generation is amply able to explain itself, 
without the laborious efforts of a middle-aged apologist 
with romantic leanings. In the end, of course, the romanti- 
cist helps out the apologist with a happy ending (through 
the opportune death of the encumbring wife) and the err- 
ing or revolting or aspiring couple are permitted to embrace 
in legal wedlock. In this sterile story of life in Indianapolis 
there is again proof that even the theme of adultery must be 
treated with distinction to carry. The discarded moralists 
did that for it at least: The Scarlet Letter as a human 
document is more authentic than a Cytherea or a Broken 
Barriers, and more significant. There is nothing of itself 
important in drink and sex, except what the artist 
can lend them of human interest and significance. Mr. 
Nicholson lends them nothing, not even the covering of a 


good style. R. H. 
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Singing Captives, by E. B. C. Jones. New York: Boni 
&F Liveright. $2.00. 


ISS JONES’S second novel is a short one and she 

slips into it easily, an accomplished swimmer diving 
into pleasant waters. But one could wish that the pool 
she has chosen were deeper. “Doesn’t everyone—even 
Stella and mother—think something deeply about life, and 
if they do wouldn’t one know it by something in their 
looks?” asks Caroline, and states the problem of the book. 
She concedes, of course, that her sulky, sensitive brother 
Roden is, like herself, imprisoned, beating against bars he 
can only dimly see. But for her capricious and wayward 
sister Stella, and her mother, full of gaiety and fads, life 
seems to be one long game of dolls’ tea-party. Ultimately 
Caroline discovers to her intense satisfaction that all her 
light-hearted preening family are but captives of life, sing- 
ing in shrill thin voices, not from happiness but to keep 
their courage up. This new heroine of Miss Jones’s has 
all the intense fastidiousness of her predecessor Claire, in 
Quiet Interior, with none of Claire’s spiritual fineness, 
and so is of course a prig. The book as a whole re- 
veals an improvement in the technique of an artist whose 
first novel made her election reasonably sure. F. H. 


The Clash, by Storm Jameson. Boston: Little, Brown 
&% Company. $1.90. 


HE frankly sensational type of story derives a certain 

integrity from frankness; whereas this novel, offer- 
ing its highly seasoned fare in the name of a fine purpose, 
is surely a less reputable work. In order to promote toler- 
ance between England and America, Mrs. Jameson, in her 
foreword, promises to portray a typical clash between the 
two national temperaments, What she actually does is to 
present, some halfway through the book, the affairs of a 
beautiful, neurotic Englishwoman with a “charming bar- 
barian” from Texas; so that the clash of nationality is 
practically submerged in that of sex. The people in this 
book are drawn from melodrama, not from life; their talk 
has the smart flavor of a Wilde drawing-room. A host 
of casual characters make their brief, theatrical bows and 
withdraw. Much in the mass of episode is irrelevant. 


Consequently the theme occupies a curiously incidental 
R. C. 


position. 
The Happy Fool, by John Palmer. New York: Har- 
court, Brace &£ Company. $1.75. 


ACUET book, showing the soul life of a young musi- 
cian who “cannot accustom himself to being a house- 
holder.” ‘This fact is a deeper cause than any jarring social 
values for the failure of his first marriage; it does more 
than his hallucinations regarding the dead wife to nullify 
his second union. And finally, too British even to picture 
love outside the household, he vows to hold himself ever 
aloof from amorous entanglements. He acts in no very 
dramatic fashion, because the author is continually explain- 
ing the characters rather than allowing them to suggest the 
explanation. This constant analysis of mood is at once 
the strength and anaemia of the book, and is based 
upon a sustained emotional detachment. Not until the last 
page does Mr. Palmer let his personal sympathy for Guy 
well forth: there we see that the author, while he calls 
his hero a fool, is quite ready to cry with Stevenson, “For 
God’s sake, give me the young man who has brains enough 
to make a fool of himself!” nm, © 
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JUST READY 


My Years on the Stage 


By JOHN DREW With an prefatory appreciation by Booth Tarkington 


BOOTH TARKINGTON says: “John Drew has been a feature of the best American life ever since his youth 
—indeed he is one of its institutions and there is a long gratitude due him. His Memoirs may properly be greeted, 
in fact, as we should greet a birthday speech at the banquet we are too numerous to make for him; that is, with 
cheers as he rises to address us. And then as we settle down to listen we may be sure we shall hear of many an 
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old familiar figure besides himself, for John Drew has known ‘pretty much everybody’ of his generation.” 


The book will recall many an hour of keen enjoyment to the theatre-going public of America, for in it their 
most distinguished favorite tells them of the plays they heard long ago, of the roles he created, of the famous men 


and women associated with him in h’s brilliant career. 


Illustrated from many photographs, play-bills, etc. 


$5.00 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN THE SIDELIGHTS WHICH PERSONAL RECORDS SUPPLY MAKE A NOTE OF 


UNNOTICED LONDON 
By E. MONTIZAMBERT 


Bits of the interest which a thou- 
sand years have packed into London 
streets, but which get crowded out 
of the guidebooks. $2.00 


PEOPLE AND PLACES 
By ARTHUR KEYSER 


Lively accounts of life in five 
continents, full of racy anecdotes 
about all sorts of people, from the 
Ex-Kaiser to Fiji islanders. $6.00 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL SOUTH 
AMERICA 


By ANNIE S. PECK 


“Of distinct walue to the manufac- 
turer, the exporter and importer, the 
traveller or the skeeper after knowl- 
a the genera) reader who 
= t up will not readily lay it 

"—Bostowm Transcript. .00 


SIX YEARS IN BOLIVIA 
By A. V. L. GUISE 


The adventures of a mining engi- 
some of -vhich took him where 
but fat tow white men penetrate. $7.00 


GYPSYING THROUGH 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


By EUGENE CUNNINGHAM 


The story of an overland trip 
quite off the beaten track throu 
the picturesque “banana repu 
lic.” $7.00 


MY BALKAN LOG 


By J. JOHNSTON ABRAHAM 


A remarkable battle with death 
was the work of a surgical unit in 
Serbia in the first months of the 
war, as the doctor tells it. $5.00 


JUST READY 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
By DELMAR GROSS COOKE 


An exceptionally fine piece of critical biography for mental beauty, 
His keen admiration is never 
allowed to interfere with the poise of his keen appreciation; his judg- 
ment and breath of view are always sure. 
who knew Howells best and rate his reputation far too higitty to 
endorse any undiscriminating encomium, the book is one o 

Whoever prizes Howell’s novels will ates B 


iritual strength and lovable truth. 


and lasting value. 
place this k beside them. 


BEASTS, MEN AND GODS 
By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 


The most amazing adventures of modern times are re- 
lated by this Polish scientist who, hunted by armed assas- 
sins, plunged into the forests of Upper Mongolia in a2 
sub-Arctic winter almost without equipment. Yet he won 
through, and his book throws a fi of light upom the 
restless people of an almost unknown country. $3.00 


ARGONAUTS OF THE WESTERN 
PACIFIC 
By BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI 


An account of the Kula (a system of barter) and of its 
ceremonies prevalent among the islands of Melanesian New 
Guinea. reface by Sir James G. Frazer. Profusely 
illustrated. $8.00 


THE RUSSIAN TURMOIL 


By GENERAL DENIKIN 


A work of the very highest authority, setting forth the 
appalling difficulties of Russian officers in the war against 
rmany before the Revolution, and later during the 
period in which he was leader of the anti-Bolsheviks. With 
illustrations, etc. $8.08 


PRIME MINISTERS OF BRITAIN 
1721-1921 


By the Hon. CLIVE BIGHAM 


These sketches are a fascinating panorama not merely of 
the 36 individual Ministers, but of the shifting conditions 
surrounding the office at different times. $8 


SOME REVOLUTIONS AND OTHER 
DIPLOMATIC EXPERIENCES 
By the Rt. Hon. HENRY G. ELLIOT 


Inside information as to affairs in Italy, Greece, Con- 
stantinople, etc., at diverse critical moments. $7.00 


PRIVATE DIARIES OF THE RT. HON. 
SIR ALGERNON WEST, K. C. B. 


This portion of these diaries, edited by Horace Hutchin- 
son, covers the later years of Mr. Gladstone's fina! admi- 
nistration, of which no one could write with so intimate 
a knowledge. $7.00 


In the opinion of some 


traits. 


THE DIARY OF A 
JOURNALIST 
(Later entries) 

By SIR HENRY LUCY 


A continuation of extracts from 
the record of a busy life among im- 
portant people, preserving the vivid- 
ness and flavor of the day when each 
was written. $6.00 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S 
MAIDS OF HONOUR 


There are plots enough in these 
fascinating stories to fit out half a 
dozen novels. Illustrated. $6.00 


WOMEN OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 
By WINIFRED STEPHENS 


A study of the feminist movement 
during the Reign of Terror, with 
striking pen portraits of the leading 


women of that time. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


MEMOIRS OF A CLUB- 
MAN 


MORE MEMOIRS AND 
SOME TRAVELS 


Two volumes 


Both by G. B. BURGIN 


Chatty reminiscences of just the 
men in literary London whom a 
book lover would most enjoy mect- 
ing. Each, $5.00 


ITALY OLD AND NEW 
By ELIZABETH HAZELTON 


HAIGHT 


Delightful pictures of a modern 
vigorous Italy, enriched by the mem- 
ories of a splendid past 

ustrated. $2.50 


CHASING AND RACING 


By MAJOR HARDING COX 


Who had probably more sporting 
experience than any ten ordinary 
sportsmen. He was vey i oo 
and knows how to tel 
story. Foe 


JUST READY 


THE ROMANTIC WORLD OF MUSIC 
By WILLIAM ARMSTRONG 


A most engaging book of story, anecdote and 
about the leading figures of the opera seasons of recent years. The 
author has had a most unusual acquaintance among famous singers 
and has been on terms of close friendship with many of the greatest. 
Among those met in its pages are Patti, Caruso, Melba, Schumann- 
great Heink, Mary Garden, McCormack, Hempel, Amato, Galli-Curci, Jer- 
itza, Lucrezia Bori, D’Alvarez and others. 


rsonal recollection 


Illustrated with 20 por- 
$5.00 


If you have friends who particularly enjoy books so rich in experience of life, file this page for reference 


These books can be obtained through any bookstore, pustaga extra, or from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 





Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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Four Books on the Negro 


The Negro in Our History, by Carter Godwin Wood- 
son. Washington: The Associated Publishers. $2.15. 

The Negro Problem, compiled by Julia E. Johnson. 
Handbook Series. New York: The H.W. Wilson Com- 
pany. $2.25. 

The Trend of the Races, by George E. Haynes; In the 
Vanguard of a Race, by L. H. Hammond. Council of 
Women for Home Missions and Missionary Education 
Movement of United States and Canada. 75 cents each. 


OOKS about the Negro tend to become books about 
the Negro problem. In one of the closing chapters 
of The Negro in Our History Mr. Woodson explains the 
cause of the tendency: “Under different conditions these 
men [men like Kelly Miller and W. E. B. DuBois] no 
doubt, would have been historians, scientists or mathe- 
maticians, but their race was passing through the ordeal 
of kith and kin democracy, and their talent had to be im- 
pressed into the service of exposing the folly of the re- 
actionaries promoting the return to mediaeval civilization 
in proscribing the citizenship of the Negroes.” It is, there- 
fore, particularly noteworthy that Mr. Woodson himself is 
an historian writing about the Negro rather than a Negro 
writing a history to portray the abuses and defend the 
capability of his race. In his preface the author states 
that his purpose was to “present to the average reader in 
succinct form the history of the United States as it has 
been influenced by the presence of the Negro,” and to 
supply the need of schools long since desiring such a work 
in handy form. That purpose he has most adequately 
fulfilled, and has produced a scholarly and a valuable book. 
Heretofore in the textbooks of United States History 
the Negro has been given but one cue for a prolonged ap- 
pearance on the stage of national events—when the author 
had come to the portrayal of the crisis of 1850. From then 
for twerty-five years or more he played an important réle, 
but his fading out of politics, when the South had com- 
pleted his disfranchisement, meant his exit from the foot- 
lights. Though he had before 1850, and has since 1890, 
frequently made known his presence in the wings, the his- 
torian has not noted it. So in reading Mr. Woodson’s 
book it is as though we were viewing an historical pageant 
on the Hippodrome’s revolving stage; on one side we see 
the old accustomed march of events from the Mayflower 
to the Harding administration, with a Negro, backstage, 
in chains during the early scenes, and a Negro, backstage, 
free of his chains in the latter. Reverse the stage. Here 
is the Negro up centre enacting a drama within a drama, 
reaching his own climaxes, arriving at his own dénouement. 
Here his racial life does not begin with his descent from 
the first slave ship in 1619; he, too, had a cultural past— 
in Ethiopia and Egypt, in Ghana and Timbuctu and the 
Songhay. 

In the twelve chapters devoted to discussion of slavery, 
one sees more than a semi-nude figure in chains. One sees the 
gradual growth of the institution from that early patriarchal 
system which made a poet out of an African girl in Boston, 
to the economic system of the nineteenth century which 
made a chattel out of a man in Louisiana. Mr. Woodson 
tells the story coolly, exhaustively, with a fine interweav- 
ing of the altruistic feeling working against the practice 
and the economic necessity working for it, until the two, 
clashing, forced the question to the plane of politics and the 
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Civil War. Now, in centre stage, we see that step-child 
of slavery, the Free Negro—-there were 488,070 of his kind 
in 1860—his presence resented because of its effect on 
slavery in the South, and resented because of its effect on 
white labor in the North, where in many cities it caused 
riots similar to those of the past few years. One has a 
close view of the movement for colonization, begun by the 
Quakers in behalf of the Free Negroes in 1713, which has 
been continually agitated, though with more or less protest 
from a large body of Negroes, to the present day. 

When he comes to the much debated subject of the Re- 
construction, Mr. Woodson maintains his admirable bal- 
ance, and gives as fair an estimate of the situation as can 
be given in so short a space. If he tips the historical scales 
at all it is only in his emphasis on the character and ability 
of most of the Negro office-holders in the Carpet Bagger 
régime. 

Miss Johnson’s The Negro Problem is valuable chiefly 
for its bibliography. The volume could have been made 
more useful both for the debater and the general reader 
if the compiler had made fewer, and more complete, selec- 
tions. In the purely scientific articles the kernels are all 
that one wants, but in the more literary ones, where the 
author’s style and treatment count materially in making 
his point, one resents the too frequent use of the scissors. 
The article on The Psychology of the Negro from The 
Archives of Psychology is an example of easy generalization 
from a few psychological tests so popular with the “superior 
Anglo-Saxon” enthusiasts, and is worthless to the student. 
The extracts from Dr. Charles Breckenridge Wilner’s ad- 
dress before the Conference on Southern Problems, on the 
other hand, are valuable because of the author’s blending 
of impartial ethnological information with an every-day 
knowledge of the Negro. The group of articles on lynch- 
ing, besides having particular current interest, contain facts 
and figures the sociologist needs to have at hand, as do those 
on Negro Education and The Negro in Industry. 

Dr. Haynes’s book, The Trend of the Races, should be 
read widely, not only by those who think that the Church 
is the natural mediator for the races, but by laymen who 
are interested in knowing more about the American Negro, 
his achievements in the past and his bent in the future. 
Dr. Haynes, who is secretary of The Church and Race 
Relations of the Federal Council of Churches, has worked 
out a practical approach to the racial complication by 
which any Mission Study class in Biloxi, Mississippi, or 
Montclair, New Jersey, can organize a profitable inter- 
racial committee. Dr. Haynes’s vigorous and lucid style, his 
accurate knowledge of the nuances of feeling among white 
people, both North and South, toward the Negro, and his 
profound knowledge of the Negro and the Negro’s re- 
actions toward white overtures for cooperation, make this 
book invaluable for the work it is designed to promote. 

« Mrs. Hammond's book, containing brief biographies of 
twelve successful Negroes, is without interest for the gen- 
eral reader, though one can see wherein it might be a use- 
ful companion for Dr. Haynes’s book in those communities 
where the only knowledge of the Negro comes in—with 
him—through the back door. Mrs. Hammond's style, 
though a bit too saccharine here and reminiscent of Horatio 
Alger there, is entertaining; and her introduction, in which 
she parallels the barbaric Negro with the barbaric Anglo- 
Saxon of a few centuries ago, is exceedingly clever in its 
adaptation to her audience. 

Wortn Tuttte. 
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A new writer, a new book and a liberal selling offer! 


Do you remember your sensations on being introduced 


to the Ireland of Synge? 
Do you remember the thrill which you got from the new 
vision of Dublin which James Joyce gave you? 


Hereis an Irish artist worthy of being named withSynge andJoyce and Stephens. 


THE HOUNDS OF BANBA 


by DANIEL CORKERY 


This is a collection of related tales, a product of the spiritual exaltation in which Irish nation- 
alists have lived since 1916 and which gave new martyrs to the world. The subject matter is the 
[rish Revolution, but it is a tribute to the author’s art that the book has been accepted as literature 
ef the first order by critics not only indifferent to the revolution but opposed to it. 

In prose that has power as well as lyric beauty, Mr. Corkery presents the soul of the Irish people 


as it discloses itself in moments of terrible crisis. 


Here are stories which enthral the reader, that are 


not tawdry or pinchbeck. Here is the product of a man who is no less an artist than a story-teller. 


Two continents hail Corkery 


AUTHENTIC AND BRILLIANT 


“Mr. Corkery, himself, is a member of the Dail 
and it is to be presumed that he knows in- 
timately the details of the hidden fighting that has 
yet to be properly told to the world at large His 
sketches afford vivid hints of what it really was and, 
aside from all political reasening, each one ef the 
mine stories stands sturdily upon its own feet as an 
authentic and brilliantly conesived bit ef literature.” 
—New York Times. 


A GENUINE ARTIST 


“. . . leaves the reader with the feeling that he 
has been holding converse with a genuine artist.””"— 
New York Herald. 


AS BRILLIANT AS SYNGE AND 
JOYCE 


“Daniel Corkery is a countryraan of Synge and 
Joyce, with atiaioments as brilliant."’—Phiiadelphia 
Publie Ledger. 


A WILD BEAUTY 


“The men and women ef “The Heunds of Banba’ 
are ordinary folk, like other werking people, other 
lovers, but caught inte the glameur ef revolution, like 
faces seen Might, a 2 move against the ok, 

e histeric figures, with 
ter strength, with a wild beauty.’’—Farge, N. D., 


“Wonder stories are these—sharp-edged, mystic, full 
of fervid actventure and eee) peels o dreams. One 
can well believe that they mirrer truly the days 
through which Ireland, the beloved Ranba ef the 
Gael, has just passed. All ef the stories concern 
Irish revolutionaries, but the validity of their art is 
not clouded by the slightest taint ef prepaganda The 
impreasion the beok leaves is ene of evasive, glim- 
mering Gaelic beauty permeating even the scenes of 
violence and stark herrer At ene point the author 
says, “To live danzereusly ts, I suppese, te live lyr- 
ically That fs the dominant nete of the book. It 
fs the first authentic fietienal refieetion of the Irish 

—Ww eton Herald. 





CORKERY AND JOYCE 
aie as i = ome tn an | respect, Danie! 
Cork d James Je: oT nov 

back into literature. New York - i — 


INDESCRIBABLE BEAUTY AND 
TENDERNESS 
“This group of shert stories by Daniel Corkery cives 
& glimpse into the Irish heart that is poignant ¥~ 
Preastve. There is an inlescribable beauty and ten- 
@ernesa in the author's style that makes one fee! thet 
the stories were first written 


that can wheelle a man’s heart out of his 
bociy.”"—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


POETIC BEAUTY AND EXQUISITE 
ARTISTRY 


? & finely dispassionate attitude toward pe- 
. use of it, Mr Corkery 


net, hewever. 
notable Its true distimetion lies in a poetic 
beauty and a uisite artistry that fleod each brief 
Derrative.""—The . 


AN INSIGHT INTO THE HEART 


“Mr. Corkery has a sombre sense ef tragedy, and 
an insight into beth the Gerceness and the tenderness 
of the heart He is an artist, net a propagandist, 
and many le, whe would be preveked by an ar- 
gument, will be meved by these pages. The scene of 
his stories is Munster—the mest reselute and uneom- 
promising province of Ireland.”—Lenden Daily News. 


SHEER BEAUTY 


“It is impossible to blind oneself to the sheer 
beauty of the telling, er te deny te the author a gift 
of interpreting the people and aspects of Western Ire- 
land that can make the simplest inoident a theme for 
the most moving artistry On reflection | am in- 
clined strongly to welcome the publication ef the boek 
at this moment The added understanding that must 
come with these really wonderful pictures frem - 
hind the barrier can surely make only for goed."’— 
Puneh (London). 


THE TRUE NATURE OF THE IRISH 


TRAGEDY 
“But those who read Mr. Cerkery’s book—and Bng- 
lish people should certainly de so—will get some 


glimmering of them, and ef the true nature ef the 
Irish tragedy, which ts much less a physical affair, 
much less @ matter of rebellion and repression, of 
aseassination and retaliation, than a tragedy of the 


soul."’"—Truth (Londen) 


BRINGS YOUR HEART INTO YOUR 
MOUTH WITH FEAR 


“}fr. Corkery tells his stories with an extraordinary 
pe. Sand technical as well as emotional 
beauty. He can bring tears to your eyes with grief, 
your heart into your mouth with fear With his fugi- 
tive rebels you scramble and race over black hill- 
sides, dodging police, knocking up sleeping cettagers 
for a night’s shelter Mr orkery has an extraer- 
dinary power of sweeping the strings of eur emotions 
with the turn of a phrase. He bas also an uncanny 
skill in conveying atmosphere—the atmerphere ef 
tense, strung nerves and reekless, self-conscious dare- 
devilry in which the Irish revolutionaries bare been 
living for years He has a sharp, keen realism that 
never touches sentimentality, even in the most re- 
mantic of these stories Neither are the steries ever 
handled with a mechanica) sensationalism; Mr. Cork- 
ery relies not on his construction of plots, but en his 
presentment of emotional and psychological atmos- 
phere. It is rather with greup psyeholory than indi- 
vidual paycholocy that he mostly deals, but his 
bandling of individuals is as vivid and as moving 
"The Hounds of Banba’ ts essentially, ike Mr Cork- 
ery’s other books, the work of a peet. He has esught 
in it all the poetry and passion of revolt.”"—Rese 
Macaulay in Time and Tide (Lendon). 


ARTISTIC PRESENTATION OF A 
PASSIONATE HUMAN STRUGGLE 


“These stories are studies in the payehelegy of the 
if, with Sir Hamar Greenwoo!, you 


Whoever cares for the ar- 
tietic presentation of a inate human struecie wll 
find bere an unrufied clase His ear wil! also de'ect 
new modulatien tn this writing, mone other indeed, 
than that Gaelic nete for whieh a well-acvertised but 
deceptive substitute has long been fobbed of upon 
him. Dante) Corkery writes in twe lancuages He 
does not alulterate ene with his 

other. Nether dees he « 

gether But hie Enrclieh glows 

ine Gaelic.”"—The Nation and The Athenaeum (Lon- 


don) 
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Money back if desired 


Tue extraordinary artistry of this volume 
and its peculiar timeliness (its price is only 
$1.50, a return to the pre-war standard), 
prompt our offer to return the purchase price 
to any person who asks for a refund within 


ten days of receiving the book. 


Dealers 


will supply “The Hounds of Banba” readi- 
ly; we favor encouraging the bookseller’s 
efforts as a distributor of literature, there- 


fore 
deal with their usual retailer. 
authorize retail booksellers 


New Republic readers 
We hereby 
to refund the 


suggest that 


price of this book to disappointed customers 
who ask for their money back within«ten 
days of the date of sale. 


Send this coupon to any responsible book- 


store in the U. S. or to B. W. Huebsch, Inc, 
Publisher, 116 W. 13th Street, New York. 


pocccc conc 


I accept your Money-Back offer. 


Send me Corkery’s “Tue Houwnps or 
Bansa,” by mail c. o. d. ($1.50 plus post- 
age). You are to refund $1.50 immedi- 
ately upon return of the book if I send 
it back in perfect condition, well wrapped, 
in ten days. 


Signed 


Address 


B. W. HUEBSCH, INC., 116 W. 13th 


Please mention The New Republic when writing to 


St., New York City. 


advertisers. 
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Coal for Christians 


The Coming of Coal, by Robert W. Bruére. New 
York: The Association Press. $1. 


HIS book is written for the layman—preferably the 

Christian layman. It was pre-:ared for the Educa- 
tional Committee of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America. It is popular, plain, readable. It is 
even poetic. It tells the story of coal in modern civilization. 
It tells the story well. All the highlights are revealed: 
the geology of coal, the technology of coal, coal waste, the 
economics of coal, the work of the Fuel Administration 
during the war, the life of the miner, the development of 
unionism in the mining fields, the need—the very great and 
urgent need—for a continuous fact-finding agency for the 
industry, as a basis for ultimately treating coal as a great 
national public service. In brief it is difficult to see how 
the Christian layman could be more effectively introduced 
to coal, from a broad social point of view, than by this 
little book. 

If Christian laymen will only read it. Will they? If 
they do, Mr. Bruére has created, I think, an almost classical 
approach to an understanding treatment of an industry. 
But if they do not—if it is to be the old, old story of the 
wrong people reading the right book—if only those of us 
read it who are perpetually lean and hungry for straight 
facts about any major industry from the point of view of 
the Great Society, then, I am afraid, the Coming of Coal 
will prove a little disappointing. We shall prefer more 
facts and less sweetness and light. We shall resent that 
gray, puzzled-looking Christian layman disputing with us 
the pages of this book. We shall recall that straight- 
forward, penetrating analysis which Jevons once wrote 
about the coming of coal to Great Britain, and we shall 
realize, with the ghost of a sigh, that the job still remains 
to be done for America. 

Sruart CHASE. 


Books of the Month 


The Secret History of the English Occupation of Egypt 
by Wilfrid Scmven Blunt. (Knopf; $5.00) 
The Wreck of Europe 
by Francesco Nitti. 
The Problem of China 
by Bertrand Russell. 
Cross Currents in Europe Today 
by Charles A. Beard. (Marshall Jones; $2.50) 
The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page 
by Burton J. Hendrick. 2 Volumes. 
(Doubleday; $10.00) 
The Letters of Franklin K. Lane 
edited by Anne Windermute Lane and Louise Herrick 
Wail. (Houghton; $5.00) 
All in a Life-Time 
by Henry Morgenthau. (Doubleday; $4.00) 
The Letters of Horace Howard Furness 
edited by Horace Furness Jayne. 
2 Volumes. (Houghton; $8.00) 
The Letters of James Gibbons Huneker 
edited by Josephine Huneker. (Scribners; $3.50) 
Jefferson Davis: His Life and Personality 
by Morris Schaff. (Luce; $3.00) 
The Development of Federal Reserve Policy 
by Harold Reed. (Houghton; $3.50) 


(Bobbs-Merrill; $2.50) 


(Century; $2.00) 
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The Settlement Horizon 

by Robert A. Woods and Albert J. Kennedy. 

(Russell Sage; $3.00) 

Atolls of the Sun 

by Frederick O’ Brien. 
Goya as Portrait Painter 

by 4. de Beruete y Moret. 
Eighth Notes 

by H. T. Parker. 
Loyalties (A Play) 

by John Galsworthy. 
Krindleskye (A Play) 

by Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 
The Critical Game 

by John Macy. (Boni & Liveright; $2.50) 
Pre-Raphaelite and Other Poets 

by Lafcadio Hearn. 
A Pushcart at the Curb (Verse) 

by John Dos Passos. 
Wild Earth (Verse) 

by Padraic Colum. 
Singing Captives 

by E. B. C. Jones. 
Old Crow 

by Alice Brown. 
The Bright Shawl 

by Joseph Hergesheimer. 
The Things We Are 

by John Middleton Murry. 
The Three Lovers 

by Frank Swinnerton. 
Millions 

by Ernest Poole. 
The Unlit Lamp 

by Elizabeth Sanxay Holding. 


(Century; $5.00) 
(Houghton ; $15.00) 
(Dodd, Mead; $1.00) 
(Scribners; $1.00) 


(Macmillan; $1.75) 


(Dodd, Mead; $2.50) 
(Doran; $1.50) 
(Macmillan; 75 cents) 
(Boni & Liveright ; $2.00) 
(Macmillan; $2.00) 
(Knopf; $2.00) 
(Dutton; $2.50) 
(Doran; $2.50) 
(Macmillan; $1.75) 


(Dutton; $2.00) 
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Contributors 


Joun W. Owens has for a number of years been a polit- 
ical reporter on the staff of the Baltimore Sun. Dur- 
ing the Harding administration he has been attached 
to the Sun’s Washington Bureau. 


Grusepre Prezzouini, founder of Leonardo and the Voce, 
and the author of many volumes of literary and polit- 
ical criticism, is best known in this country for his 
informative articles on contemporary Italy. 


Eric WaLRonp is associate editor of the Negro World, 
the weekly publication of the Universal Negro Im- 
provement Association and African Communities 

i} League. 

Water LippMANN, formerly an editor of the New Re- 
public, is now on the editorial staff of the New York 
World. He is the author of A Preface to Politics, 
Liberty and the News, and Public Opinion. 


Ropert Graves is an English poet, three of whose volumes 
of verse: Fairies and Fusiliers, Country Sentiment, 
and Pier Glass, and one book of criticism, On Eng- 
lish Poetry, have been brought out in this country 
by Alfred Knopf. 


Samuet C. Cxew is a professor of English at Bryn Mawr 
College. He is the author of Thomas Hardy, Poet 
and Novelist. 


Woatn Tuttie is a native North Carolinian who has 
taught in a Southern missionary school. She has 
contributed articles to The World Tomorrow and 
The Freeman. 


SruarT Cuase is a graduate of Harvard College, 1910. 
He served as expert accountant for the Federal Trade 
Commission in the investigation of the meat packers 
in 1919. He is now with the Labor Bureau in New 
York. 
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Is Every Voice That Speaks For Freedom To Be Silenced ? 


Shall Free Speech And Free Assemblage be Completely Abolished 


Are We To Be Ruled Forever By Spies And Agents-Provacateurs ? 


William Z. Foster, C. E. Ruthenberg, William F. Dunne and 17 other active 
Labor Men have been arrested by Burns-Daugherty agents and charged with 
violation of the Michigan Criminal Syndicalism Law. 


They face long ‘prison terms solely because of their activity in the labor 
movement. 





Their prosecution is part and parcel of the nation-wide open 
shop drive, of the widespread and brutal attack on labor. 














“. « « « The Recent Raids 7, Whereas, the arrest of Resolved, That the “uw 
- + t* which a score of Ww ‘Diem Z. Foster and Earl Milwaukee Federated Trades Whevess the constitutional 

trade unionists were arrest- Browder, members in good Council protest against wighte of free assemblage 
ed in Michigan and Iilinois standing in recognised trade these persecutions, and that was denied trade wnionists 
ore felt throughout the en- . sd —- = it urges all friends of fair by th ¢ arrest ond 
tire country as a direct at- unions of Chicago, is an out- play to come to the assist- ae ee Co 
tack on the labor movement rage and disgrace to every ance of brother Foster, mo- incarceration at Bridgeman, 
as a whole... ey 4 American, Therefore rally as well as financially, Michigan ... 
“ Now more than ever es so that he may properly de- 
is é plain ket he aap af “Resolved by the Chicago fend himself agaist the Resolved that the Michigan 
the victims of Re Doughorey Federation of Labor that we trumped up charges and that State Federation of Labor 
raids is the concern of the protest against these unlaw- he may be free himself and in convention assembled, ap- 
labor movement and that on ful practices and declare he may be free himself and al te the Gevernor end 
attack on the “reds” is @ our fullest confidence in again be in position to com- pe a ee 
covert attack on wunion- these men both as union bat these sinister forces ef- presscwter = be nole prosse 
Pi © oie men and peaceful citizens.” fectively.” these cases. 

From the ‘‘New Major- From the Resolution From the resolution From the resolution 

ity,’’ official organ of passed unanimousiy by passed unanimously by passed by the Mickigan 

the Chicago Federation the Chicago Federation the Milwaukee Feder- Federation of Labor, 

5, a’ ssuue of Sept. | of Labor, Sept. 3, 1922. gus 5, Council, Sept. 22, 1922. 

2 ept. 27, ; 
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An argent need exists for money with which to provide the legal defense 


WILL YOU HELP? 
LABOR DEFENSE COUNCIL 


FRANK P. WALSH, Chief Counsel 
Federation of Labor Building 
166 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 





NATIONAL EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


Roger N. Baidwin 
Dennis E. Batt 
Robert M. Buck Snetene Ga Bo oc ccccccccsccs for the defense of those 
Eugene V. Debs prosecuted under the Michigan Criminal Syndicalism 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn -*- 

Max S. Hayes 
Moritz J. Loeb 


I want to make a contribution to freedom in America. 


CO-OPERATING WITH Add 
COMMITTEE OF nates 
DEFENDANTS 


Earl R. Browder 
William F. Dunne 
William Z. Foster 
C. E. Ruthenberg Labor Defense Council, 
166 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


ee ee ee ee ee 
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Send remittances and make checks payable to 


WILLIAM Z. FOSTER New Republic—11-1-2? 








National Secretary 





Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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Why we offer 


$3 Worth of Reading 
for 24 cts. 


With the censent ef Stewart E. Bruce, the author of “THE WORLD 
IN 1931,” and “THE ASHES OF VICTORY,” we are making the 
greatest offer in the histery of publishing. We are doing this in order 
that everyone, everywhere, will know the startling truths that these 
remarkable books centain. “THE WORLD IN 1931" strikes terrer 
into the powers that keep the world in economic bondage and ignorance. 
Its clear and Iueid style reads like a romance, yet has all the power 
of « cyclone. Written with head and heart it points the way to economic 
freedom and the realization of hopes and aspirations of humanity 
“THE ASHES OF VICTORY’ demonstrates that war never makes 
peace, and the physical victory of the Allies has turned to ashes in 


that this beek eentains, it might have sared billions of treasure, and 
millions ef the flower and seed of mankind. Before we can have 





for $1.08. 





world peace, mankind 
ASHES OF VICTORY” 


furnish ether velume, 


} 
their hands. Had the people of the world known the startling truths 
} 


must know the amazing rerelations that “THE | 
contains. When you read this wonderful book | 
and know the deceit practiced by all the governments, you too, will | 
say, “‘_No more war.”’ 


These beoks, nearly 200 pages each, cloth-bound, sell at $150 per | 
volume. In erder to have a universal sale, we offer a good special | 
paper editien, cenerous 
Cheltenham type, full text, word for word, same as the $1.50 edition, 
for only 12 eents each, or the two for 24 cents postpalk!. Or those whe 
desire the cleth-bound volumes for their permanent libraries, we will 
postpaid, for 60 cents, or the two books | 


size pages, printed in 6-point bokl-faced 


Also a 60,000 word edition “Masterpieces of American Eloquence,” 
comprising Garrison, Lincoln. Sumner, Beecher, Gough, Wendell Phillips, | 
Ingersoll, ete., postpaid, 123 cents. 


The above special offer good on or before Wednesday, December 20th. 
Remit stamps or any convenient wey. Address F. L. SEARL & CO., 
110 W. 34th St.. New York | 














The Methods of Dr. Albert 
Abrams of San Francisco 


Which promise a fundamental revolution in 
medical diagnostics and treatment, are ex- 
tremely interesting for physicians and lay- 
men alike and have awakened new hopes in 
all sufferers from disease everywhere. 

On Friday evening, Deceraber Ist, at 8.30, 
B. Liber, M.D., Dr.P.H., will deliver a 
lecture on 


THE TRUTH ABOUT DR. 

ABRAMS’ METHODS IN 

THE LIGHT OF MODERN 
MEDICINE 


in the auditorium of the Labor Temple, 
14th St. and 2d Ave., New York City. 

Dr. Liber, the well-known editor of Ra- 
tional Living and author of ‘The Child and 
the Home,” has studied the new methods 
carefully; he will speak abovt them in plain, 
popular language. The lecture bas been ar- 
ranged by the Labor Temple. Proceeds 
will go to the Health Conservation Center, 
the peeeeves dispensary (consultations free 
of charge) of the Labor Temple under Dr. 
Liber’s' direction. Tickets 50c., for sale at 
the office of the Labor Temple, 239 E. 14th 
St, N. Y, C., or at Rational Living, 61 
Hamilton Place, N. ¥. C. 


RAND SCHOOL 


7 East 15th Street 


Oct. 28th...MBS. LUCY SPRAGUE MITCITELL 
“Adaptation of Stories to the Ages of Children” 
Ge  Sivnsddsteccecssseene NORMAN THOMAS 
“Bases of the New Internationali«sm’ 

WOE... Wibewced' ses ess MRS. MARGARET SANGER 
“International Aspects of Birth Control’’ 
Nov. 4th...PROF CHARLES H. FARNSWORTH 
“School Music from the Soctal Point of View” 
8:30 P.M 





Save Suniay afternoon, December 10th, for 
NEARING-GIBBRONS DEBATE 








Specialist in Authors’ MSS. Tr-nsiations 
French 
Bryant 7712 German 
Spanish 


RITA NELSON so ftus.Stenosranher 







Pertuguese 


SUPERIOR WORK—NOMINAL FEES 
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Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


BE COMIFORTABLE — Wear 
the Brooks Appliance, the 
modern sc. entific invention 
which gives rupture su‘Terers 
immediate rolief. 1t has no ob- 
noxieus sprincs or pads. Auto- 
matic Air Cuchions bind and 
draw tegether the broken parts . 

No salves or plasters. Durable. Cheap Sent « 
trial to prove its worth Never on sale in sores 
as every Appliance is made to order, the proper 
size and shape of Air Cushion depending on the 
nature of eneh case. Bewnre of imitations. Look 
for trade-mark bearing portrait and signature of 
C. EB. Broeka which appears on every Appliance. 
Nene ether genuine. 

BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 
400-C State St. Marshall, Mich. 
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WESTERN VIEW FARM 
OPEN UNTIL DECEMBER Ist. 
Splendid heating plant. Also open log fires. 
A our guests such persons as Mr. 
{ovis ntermeyer, Prof. E. &. Robinson, 
. Luis Mor _A.. Dr. Ludwig Lewisohn, 
Mme. Molen Sere Teasdale, C. Bertram 
Hartman, B. ¥. uebseh and Mary Ellis 
have found thie mountain farm an ideal 
s for rest, recuperation and quiet work. 
es 900 feet. Rates $6 a day—335 a 


on a genuine Adirondack 
SLEEP Mt. Balsam Pine Pillow 

SOOTHING! REFRESH 
ING!! INVIGORATING!!! (Beautifying) 
an ~ ae —_ sg Pg’ ~f 
1.3 tpaid. ine Pillow .» Inw 
Sta., Nv Y_ Box 14a. 





THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 
hand 


proval Also Rare Books and Sete of Authors. 
Catalogues free. Mention requirements. Cem- 
mi executed. 

FOYLES, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, Enc. 








week. song = E. G. Omuxr, Western 
View Farm, New Milford, Conn. 





Fer Boy Scouts, Camp 


Fire 
Girls, Fer the Home or School 
PLAYS Room, Dialogs, Speakers, Mono- 


logs, Minstrel Opening Choruses 





and Blackface Plays, Reoltat ons, 
REE 


Drills Hew to Stage a Play. —— Catalocue F 
T.S.DENISON & CO.,623 Se. Wabash, 
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PART TIME WORK WANTED 
Columbia Law Student, 27, seeks occupation, 
afternoons er evenings Clerical, Secretarial, 
Teaching, Companionship; or any kind of intel- 
ligent service. Box 196, New Republic. 





A 


Please 


mention The New Republic when writing to 





YOUNG WOMAN, University Graduate 


(A.M.), thorough knowledge of French 
and German, six years’ teaching experience, 
knowledge of stenography, desires position. 
Part time non-teaching work will be con- 
sidered. Address Box 189, New Republic. 








STUD rr a) 1A , who 
bas had three years experience in economie re- 


sires part time employment. Prefers work with 
person or organization interested in study ef 
socta) and economie probems. Address Box 191, 
The New Repubic 
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“Liberals, Radicals, 
Non -Partisans and Intelligentsia” 


Read What 


GEORGE F. BABBITT 


has to say of the glories and duties 


of 


‘¢Civilization’”’ 


From a speech delivered at the Get-Together 
Dinner of the Zenith Real Estate Board 


“T tell you, Zenith and her sister-cities are producing a new type 
of civilization. There are many resemblances between Zenith and 
these other burgs, and I'm darn glad of it! The extraordinary, 
growing, and sane standardization of stores, offices, streets, hotels, 
clothes and newspapers throughout the United States shows how 
strong and enduring a type is ours. 


“Yes, sir, these other burgs are our true partners in the great 
game of vital living. But let's not have any mistake about this. I 
claim that Zenith is the best partner and the fastest growing partner 
of the whole caboodle. I trust 1 may be pardoned if I give a few 
statistics to hack up my claims. If they are old stuff to any of you, 
yet the tidings of prosperity, like the good news of the Bible, never 
become tedious to the ears of a real hustler, no matter how oft the 
sweet story is told! Every intelligent person knows that Zenith 
manufactures more condensed milk and evaporated cream, more 
aper boxes and more lighting fixtures, than any other city in the 

Jnited States, if not in the world. But it is not so universally 
known that we also stand second in the manufacture of package 
butter, sixth m the giant realm of motors and automobiles, and 
somewhere about third in cheese, leather findings, tar roofing, break- 
fast food and overalls! 


“Our goemineen, however, lies not alone in punchful prosperity 
but equally in that public spirit, that forward looking idealism and 
brotherhood, which has marked Zenith ever since its foundation by 
the Fathers. We have a right, indeed we have a duty toward our 
fair city, to announce broadcast the facts about our high schools, 
characterized by their complete plants and the finest school-ventil- 
ating system in the country, bar none; our magnificent new hotels 
and banks and the paintings and carved marble in their lobbies; 
and the Second National Tower, the second highest business build- 
ing in any inland city in the entire country. ‘hen I add that we 
have an unparalleled number of miles of paved streets, bathrooms, 
vacuum cleaners, and al! the other signs of civilization; that our 
library and art museum are well supported and housed in convenient 
and rcomy buildings; that our park ge - is more than up to par, 
with its handsome driveways adorn with grass, shrubs, and sta- 
tuary, then I give but a hint of the all-round unlimited greatness 
of Zenith! 


“But the way of the righteous is not all roses, Before I close I 
must call your attention to a problem we have to face, this coming 
year. The worst menace to sound government is not the avowed 
socialists but a lot of cowards who work under cover—the long- 
haired gentry who call themselves “liberals” and “radicals” and 
“non-partisan” and “intelligentsia” and God only knows how many 
other trick names! Irresponsible teachers and professors oonstitute 
the worst of this whole gang, and I am ashamed to say that several 
of them are on the faculty of our great State University! The U. 
is my own Alma Mater, and T am proud to be known as an alumni, 
but there are certain instructors there who seem to think we ought 
to turn the conduct of the nation over to hoboes and roustabouts. 


“Those profs are the snakes to be scotched—they and all their 
milk-and-water ilk! The American business man is generous to a 
fault but one thing he does demand of all teachers and lecturers and 
journalists; if we're going to pay them our good money, they've got 
to help us by selling efficiency and whooping it up for rational pros 
perity! And when it comes to these blab-mouth, fault-finding, pes- 
simistic, cynical University teachers, let me tefl you that during this 
coming year it’s just as much our duty to bring influence to 

ave those cusses fired as it is to sell all the real estate and gather 
in all the good shekels we cana.” 





H. G. WELLS 


has to say of Sinclair Lewis’ 


<¢ Babbitt’ 


My dear Lewis: 

Babbitt is one of the greatest novels I 
have read for a long time. He is what we 
call a “creation” but what we really mean 
is that he is a completely individualized 
realization of a hitherto elusive type. He 
is the common American prosperous busi- 
ness man got. You have got him. No one 
has been anywhere near getting him before. 
He lives and breathes. He moves about. 
His business, his gregariousness, his vul- 
garity and—what is the hope of America— 
his suffering and struggling intimations of 
beauty, are all wonderfully fine. You never 
seem to strain. Your ease is perfect. In 
every way I think Babbitt knocks Main 
Street (which was a very good book you 
know) into a cocked hat. I salute you with 
gestures of respect and affection. I wish I 
could have written Babbitt. 

I am, my dear Lewis, 

Yours completely, 
H. G. WELLS. 


A year of the New Republic $ 5 50 
and “Babbitt” both for 


Tue New Repvus tic, ; 
421 West arst Street, New York City. 


For the enclosed $s.so send me The New Republic for a 
year and “Babbitt” by Sinclair Lewis. 
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Does Your Laugh Annoy? 


By E. HALDEMAN-JULIUS 


Man is a laug animal. 
There are lower animals that 
laugh. The crow, the goose, 
the hyena, the owl and the 
jackass, all laugh in their own 
way. Many men laugh like 

eese. Some have the canine 

ugh. Others have sneering, 
snarling, or sardonic laughs. 
Occasionally men give one an- 
other the horse laugh. 


What Is Laughter? 

There is pleasurable satisfaction in 
laughing, even when it is a silly or snick- 
ering laugh. For laughter is a single act 
or explosion of merriment—or any ex- 
pression of cheerfulness or gaiety. There 
is health in a laugh. 


Does Your Laugh Annoy? 


Have you analyzed your laugh? Did 
you ever wonder whether or not your 
laugh annoyed those around you? There 
is unintelligent laughter that stamps one 
as an inferior. 


Great Men and Laughter 


On the other hand, there’ is the con- 
tagious, infectious laugh of the sound, 
sane thinker, the cultured person, the 
genius. Great men have always been 
great laughers. Mark Twain, Charles 
Lamb, Shakespeare, Aesop, Moliere, Heine 
—all laughed their round, health-giving 
laugh. But there was thought behind 
each laugh. There was gray matter 
mixed with each outburst. That’s why 
we ask you to dissect your laugh. Find 
out if it is a commanding and pleasing 
laugh. 


Laughter Is a Test of Culture 


A cultured people loses its divine fire 
when it ceases to laugh. We have long 
felt that we could perform a genuine 
public service if we were to gather the 
works of laughter of the world’s truly 
great masters of humor. And we fee! 
that we have reached our goal. We now 
announce our LIBRARY OF HUMOR 
IN 25 VOLUMES, the reading of which 
will provoke explosions of merriment, but 
which will never cause the laugh that 
classifies one as an inferior, A man is 
known by his laugh. Let us laugh with 
the great masters of humor. 

Here is a library of 25 humorous books, 
which we are going to offer the public 
at an absurdly low price. We shall make 
the price so inviting that there shall be 
no excuse on the ground of expense. We 
guarantee that he who reads these beoks 
will never be ashamed of his laugh. 


These 25 Volumes Open the Floodgates of Laughter 


Mark Twain's Jumping Frog, and Other 
Humorous Tales. In addition to 
Twain’s famous masterpiece this vol- 
ume contains stories by George W. 
Curtis, Edward Everett Hale, and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’ Visit to the 
Asylum for Aged and  Decayed 
Punsters. 

Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. Jerome 
K. Jerome’s ever- 
fresh  observa- 
tions. 

The Humor of 
W histler. This 
great artist found 
relaxation in 
laughter. A va- 
luable collection 
of his most amus- 

y ing thoughts. 

Y Humorous Epigrams 

of Geo. Bernard 

Tif, Shaw. His acid 

B. HALDEMAN-JuLIuUs pen makes you 


Editor think while you 
Humer Library laugh. 


Let’s Laugh. Petroleum V. Nasby was 
Lincoln’s favorite humorist. 





Charles Lamb’s Essays. The best works 
of one of the supreme humorists of the 
ages. Contains his Dissertations on 
Roast Pig in addition to other laugh 
provokers. 

Aesop’s Fables. Commonsense humor that 
defiies Time. 

Maxims of La Rochefoucauld. This 
witty Frenchman knew life and stripped 
it of its illusions. 

English As She Is Spoke. Mark Twain's 
amusing essay on the victims of our 
educators. 

Peppy’s Diary. This Englishman recorded 
the glorious folly and fascinating sin of 
his period. 

Boccaccio’s Stories. This Fourteenth Cen- 
tury Italian wrote tales that were con- 
structed for laughing purposes only. 

Rip Van Winkle. Washington Irving’s 
pathetically funny story. 

Humorous Epigrams of Oscar Wilde. A 
topsy-turvy humorist’s attempts to set 
right a topsy-turvy world. 

Artemus Ward, His Book. An early 
American humorist whose admirers are 
constantly increasing. 


Lady Windermere’s Fan. Oscar Wilde 


was always the sworn foe of mediocrity 
and ‘dullness. 

Eight Humorous Sketches. Mark Twain. 
Laughter guaranteed. 

Wit of Heinrich Heine. George Eliot, a 
great Englishwoman, tells why Heine’s 
humor is so lasting. 

Pen, Pencil and Poison. Oscar Wilde's 
devastatingly funny essay. 

Tartuffe. Moliere’s immortal comedy. 

The Decay of Lying. Oscar Wilde’s pa- 
radoxes suppress sadness. 

Witticisms and Humerous Reflections of 
Madame De Sevigne. A _ fascinating 
Frenchwoman’s reactions to life and 
love. 

Brann: Smasher ef Shams. This Texas 
swashbuckler’s most annihilating com- 
ments on the passing show. 

On Going to Church. George Bernard 
Shaw’s compelling humor saturates this 
famous essay. 

The Importance of Being Earnest. Oscar 
Wilde. Crammed with brilliant epi- 
grams. , 

Epigrams of Wit, Wisdom and Wicked- 
ness. Spice your conversation with 
these Parisian drolleries. 


25,000 Laughs in 25 Books—Only $1.95—-Send No Money 


If these 25 books were issued in the 
ordinary way they might cost you as much 
as a hundred dollars. We have decided 
to issue them so you can get all of them 
fer the price of one ordinary book. That 
sounds inviting, doesn’t is? And we 
mean it, too. Here are 25 books, contain- 
ing 2,176 pages of text, all neatly printed 
on good book paper 3%4xs5 inches in size, 
bound securely in card cover paper. 

You can take these 25 hooks with you 
when you go to and from work. You 
can read them in your spare moments. 
You can slip four or five of them into a 
pocket and they will not bulge. You can, 
for slight cost, get the best humor of the 
world’s most gifted laugh-creators—and 
the price will be so low as to astonish 
you. No, the price will not be $25 for 
the 25 volumes. Nor will the price be 
$s. The price wili be even less than half 
that sum. Yes, we mean it. Believe it 
or not, the price will be only $1.95 for 


the entire library. That’s less than a 
dime a volume. In fact, that is less than 
eight cents per volume. Surely no one 
can claim he cannot afford to buy the 
best. Here is the very best at the very 
least. Never were such great works of- 
fered at so low a price. All you have to 
do is to sign your name and address on 
the blank below. You don’t have to send 
any money. Just mail us the blank and 
we will send you the 25 volumes de- 
scribed on this page—you will pay the 
postman $1.95, plus postage. And the 
books are yours. 

If you want to send cash with order 
remit $2.25. 

Everybody wants to laugh, rich and poor 
alike. It is their privilege. For that rea- 
son I have made these 25 well-bound and 
well-printed volumes to sell for only $1.95. 
Just sign your name on the blank below 
and mail it today. The books will be sent 
to you without delay. There is no further 


obligation or payment of any kind other 
than the payment of $1.95 and postage. 


- - = Send No Money Blank - - - - 


Haldeman-Julius Company, 
Dept. 296, Girard, Kans. 


I want the 25 books of the Library of 
Humor listed on this page. I want you to 
send me these 25 books by parcel post. On 
delivery I will pay the postman $1.95 plus 
postage, and the books are to be my prop- 
erty without further payments of any kind. 


Note:' Persons living in Canada or other 
foreign countries must send $2.25 with erder. 


Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 








